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THE ENEMY FROM THE NORTH AND THE 
CHAOS TRADITION! 


BREVARD S. CHILDS 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


I. THE PROBLEM 


HE “enemy from the north’? has long been a controversial subject 
in the history of OT scholarship. The great quantity of literature 
on the subject has concerned itself, by and large, with the problem of the 
identification of the enemy.’ Because the subject has been dealt with 
chiefly as an historical problem, the important literary side of the 
development of the enemy motif within Israel’s tradition has not been 
adequately treated. Wellhausen‘ suggested that the enemy in the pre- 
Exilic period was a concrete historical enemy which varied according to 
the political scene, but in the post-Exilic period took on a fanciful 
apocalyptic coloring. This, however, was more of a suggestion than a 
proof. The precise development of the enemy-from-the-north tradition 
into an eschatological motif remained unclear. 
The purpose of this paper is to attempt a clarification of that problem. 
The method of approach is as follows: 


1) To give evidence that the verb wy (shake) evolved into a technical 
term within the language used to depict a return, or threatened 
return, of chaos at the end of the current era; 


‘ Grateful appreciation is expressed to the Editorial Committee for the many helpful 
suggestions given to improve this paper, especially to G. Ernest Wright and David 
Noel Freedman. 

2 We understand by the term “enemy from the north” those passages in which an 
attacking nation from the north is mentioned (e. g. Jer 46). Included also are those 
passages in which the northerly direction of the enemy can be ascertained without the 
specific mention of the word (e. g. Isa 5 26#.). Finally, we feel justified in treating those 
passages in which the description of the enemy evidences such similarity with the above 
passages that a sharing of a common tradition is presumed (e. g. Isa 13 4 ff.). 

3 For an exhaustive bibliography, cf. J. P. Hyatt, ‘‘The Peril from the North in 
Jeremiah,”’ JBL, LIX (1940), 499 ff. To this should be added: K. Meuli, ‘‘Scythica,”’ 
Hermes, LXX (1935), 128 ff.; A. Lauha, Zaphon. Der Norden und die Nordvilker im Alten 
Testament, in Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, XLIX, 2 (1943); R. de Langhe, 
Les textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs rapports avec le milieu biblique de l’ Ancien 
Testament (Gembloux, Paris, 1945), II, 217 ff.; A. S. Kapelrud, Joel Studies (Uppsala, 
1948), 93 ff. 

4J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (Eng. trans.; Edinburgh, 


1885), 419. 
{ 
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2) To give evidence that the enemy-from-the-north tradition was 
assimilated into the ‘“‘chaos myth’s as shown by its use of 
wy. 


II. VY AND THE CHAOS TRADITION 


The verb wy, meaning “to shake,” appears 29 times in the OT: the 
gal form appears 21 times, the nifal once, and the hifil 7 times. The 
appearance of the verb in Ps 72 16 should not be included in this study 
since, as Kohler suggests,° it is probably derived from another root. The 
noun wy occurs 17 times. 

The verb has the meaning of ‘‘quake, tremble, or shake.” It is used 
in the majority of cases with reference to the quaking of the earth (Judg 
5 4; II Sam 22 8; Isa 13 13), parts of the earth (Jer 4 2; Nah 1 5), or the 
heavens (Joel 2 10). It is used of buildings, but usually accompanied by 
the shaking of the earth (Amos 91). It seldom occurs in reference to man, 
and then its reference is to man as part of the inhabitants of the earth 
(Ezek 38 20). Only in the hifil does it acquire a psychological connotation 


of shaking from fear (Ezek 31 16). 
The noun has as its primary meaning ‘‘earthquake” (I Kings 19 11, 


12; Amos 11; Zech 14.5). Its meaning is expanded to include the rattle 
of javelins (Job 41 21), the rumbling of wheels (Jer 473), and the 
trembling of a horse (Job 39 2). Isaiah uses the noun to encompass all 
the tumult of war (9 4). Ezekiel employs the word once in the sense of 
quaking from fear (1218). The word appears twice in Ezekiel in an 
attempt to describe unique sounds: the departure of the glory of Yahweh 
(3 12, 13), and the coming together of the dry bones (37 7). Finally, the 


5 The terms ‘‘chaos myth” or ‘‘chaos motif” are used throughout in a neutral way 
to designate the traditions dealing with the strugg!e between Yahweh's creative activity 
and the primeval forces of disorder which oppose him. Although the motif has well- 
known roots in Near Eastern mythology, it exhibits a uniquely Hebraic character 
within the OT. 

The problem of tracing the sources of the OT chaos motif has greatly increased in 
complexity since Gunkel’s epoch-making book, Schépfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895). 
In Canaanite mythology the dragon fight theme existed in various forms, e. g. the 
smiting of L6tan (C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook [rev. ed.; Rome, 1947], 67:1-—5), the 
battle between Baal and Yam (UH, 68:1 ff.), ‘‘the crooked serpent” (UH, ‘nt: III: 38). 
In these myths the battle often appears unconnected with the original creation of the 
world. The prophets also reflect dependence on this Canaanite tradition without refer- 
ence to the creation (Amos 9 3; Isa 27 1; Nah 1 3.; Hab 3 8). Nevertheless, the Canaan- 
ite mythology has been fused with the Babylonian within the OT. Cf. P. Humbert, 
AOF, XI (1936), 235 ff.; A. Lods, RHPhR, XVI (1936), 113 ff.; O. Eissfeldt, Ras 
Schamra und Sanchunjaton (Halle, 1939), 144 f.; W. Baumgartner, Theologische 
Rundschau, XII (1940), 188; XIII (1941), 163; J. Gray, The Legacy of Canaan (Leiden, 
1957), 19 ff. 

6 L. Kohler, Lexicon in Veteris Testaments Libros (Leiden, 1953), 903. 
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word is used to denote the eschatological event of the “great shaking”’ 
(Ezek 38 19). 

Very early in Israel’s history the verb became associated with the 
theophany of Yahweh, when he revealed his power over the creation in a 
quaking or shaking of the earth (Judg 54; Ps 18 8). In both these in- 
stances the reference to the Sinai theophany is apparent. It was natural 
that this power of Yahweh over his creation would be expressed in terms 
of the defeat of the primeval chaos, when the latter was introduced into 
Israel from contemporary pagan mythology. Gunkel’ was the first to 
point out clearly the chaos motif in Psalm 46. The waters roar and foam 
against Zion. The mountains quake (vs. 13), but the city is secure against 
the onslaughts of the chaos, because God dwells in her midst. In this 
psalm the reference to the chaos is not to Yahweh’s primeval victory, as 
in Pss 104 6 #., 89 10, nor is it to an eschatological chaos, as in Isa 17 12 4.8 
Rather, within a liturgical framework, the chaos is conceived as a present 
force in opposition to Yahweh, and being held in submission by him. 

The verb wy appears also in Ps 77 19 in connection with the chaos 
theme. The waters are afraid; the deep trembles before Yahweh. The 
defeat of the chaos waters has been historicized and used to portray the 
Exodus event (cf. Isa 51 9#.). The shaking no longer stems from the 
chaos, but from Yahweh himself whose power overcomes the waters. 
Similarly, in Ps 18 8 and Nah 15 it is Yahweh who has assumed the 
powers once attributed to chaos; he it is who shakes the earth. 

The first clearly eschatological usage of the chaos theme, again con- 
nected with wy, occurs in Jer 423 #. The coming judgment is a return 
to the original state of 173) mn before the creation.» To this chaos belong 
the return of darkness, utter silence, and the shaking of the earth. 

When we enter the Exilic and post-Exilic periods, the eschatological 
usage of wy" in connection with the final judgment through a returned 
chaos is everywhere evident. In fact, it is our contention that the term 
has become a terminus technicus within the language of the return of 
chaos. The writer of Ezekiel 38-39 describes the approaching end of the 
world when distant, anti-godly nations descend upon helpless Jerusalem. 
At that time Yahweh ushers in his ‘‘day” (vs. 18) with the “great shak- 
ing” (S172 wy, vs. 19). The verb appears again in vs. 20, when Yahweh 


7H. Gunkel, op. cit., 100. 

8 Cf. H. G. May, ‘“‘Some Cosmic Connotations of Mayim Rabbtm, ‘Many Waters,’ "’ 
JBL, LXXIV (1955), 9 ff. 

9 In vs. 23, thf wa is deleted by the majority of commentators on the grounds of 
meter and the LXX reading (Duhm, Erbt, Cornill, Rothstein, Volz, Rudolph). There 
are difficulties, however, to this emendation since béh@ never appears alone in the OT. 
Duhm feels forced to emend to pandh. In our opinion, the LXX reading od@éy is an 
adequate translation of the Hebrew. The Greek can hardly be expected always to 
provide the same number of words as the Hebrew. The MT has rightly been retained 
by Gunkel, Schmidt, Nétscher, and Weiser. 
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shakes the world and destroys the demonic forces of Gog with rain, fire, 
and brimstone. 

The book of Isaiah contains two non-genuine passages in which the 
verb is joined to the eschatological chaos. The writer pictures the day of 
Yahweh as a shaking of heaven and earth (13 13). Similarly, in 24 18¢. 
the end comes with the concomitant cosmological disturbances. In 
Haggai the verb wy appears three times in reference to the end of the 
old age when the “heavens and the earth” will be shaken (2 6, 7, 21). 

Finally Joel uses the verb twice, both times in reference to the final 
judgment through a returned chaos. In 2 10 the locust plague has reached 
demonic proportions and become the eschatological judgment. Not only 
does the earth quake, but the heavens tremble and the sun and moon 
are darkened. Joel 4 is drawn from a tradition similar to Ezekiel 38-39. 
Again the day of Yahweh is preceded by the assembly of the multitudes 
around Jerusalem. Then begins the final convulsions, as Yahweh shakes 
the heavens and the earth to end the old age (vs. 18). 

We feel that this evidence supports the conclusion that the word 
wy became embedded in the chaos tradition of Israel, and developed 
into a technical term for the eschatological chaos during the post- 
Exilic period. 


III. THE ENEMY-FROM-THE-NORTH AND THE CHAOS TRADITION 


We shall now examine the passages in which the enemy-from-the- 
north appears. We believe that it is sound procedure to begin with 
Jeremiah, because the enemy appears most frequently here and in 
sharpest outline. The following are the genuine Jeremiah passages deal- 
ing with the enemy: 1 13-15, 4 5b—8, 11b—17a,7° 19-21, 29-31, 5 15-17, 6 1-5, 22-26. 
We shall treat 8 16 and 10 22 separately because they pose particular 
problems. Chap. 4 23-26 will also be discussed below. 

These passages depict the enemy in the following way: he comes from 
the north (1 141., 4 6, 6 1, 22), from a distant land (4 16, 5 15, 6 22). It is an 
“ancient” and “‘enduring”’ nation (5 15) speaking a foreign tongue (5 15). 
All of them are mighty men (5 16) and without mercy (6 23). The sud- 
denness of the attack is emphasized (4 20, 6 28). The enemy rides upon 
swift horses (4 13, 4 29) with war chariots (4 13) and is armed with bow 
and spear (4 29, 6 23). He uses battle formations (6 23) and attacks a 
fortified city at noon (6 4, 5). While a very plastic picture is given, there 
is no direct evidence by which to identify it with an historical nation. 
Certain expressions stand out by their frequency such as the “evil from 


10 There is general disagreement as to length of this passage. Duhm includes 
11b-18 (omit 14) as the unit, Erbt and Schmidt 15-18, Rothstein and Hyatt 13-18, Volz 
15-17. The unit can hardly begin at 15 since it is related to 13. We are inclined to agree 
with Duhm. 
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the north” (46, 61; cf. 114). The recurrence of the expressions ‘‘from 
a distant land” (4 18), “from afar’’ (5 15), “from the farthest parts of the 
earth” (6 22), is characteristic. So also is the encircling of the city (4 17, 
6 3). 

W. Staerk, in an important article," felt that central to an under- 
standing of Jeremiah’s enemy was its mythical character: ‘‘Es geht in 
dieser Bildsprache immer um eine mythische Gestalt und um einen 
Weltuntergangsmythos” (p. 12). In our opinion, however, there is 
nothing in these passages which can be termed as mythical. Expressions 
such as ‘‘chariots like the whirlwind’’ (4 13) are common in the OT, 
describing suddenness and terror (Job 27 20; Prov 1 27). While the term 
gibbérim can have a mythical meaning (Gen 6 4; Ezek 32 27), very often 
it means simply elite, trained soldiers (Josh 1 14; I Sam 24). With the 
exception of Jer 8 16, there is no indication that the enemy in Jeremiah 
possesses superhuman characteristics. 

The central passage in Isaiah is 5 2-29. This passage gives no direct 
evidence by which we can identify the enemy. Other passages indicate 
that Isaiah had Assyria in mind as the enemy from the north (10 5, 12, 
10 28 #.); nevertheless, there remains a certain element of indetermina- 
tion in his description. We hear of a “storm coming from afar” (10 3), 
“smoke out of the north” (14 31), “thunder of many peoples” (17 12). 


The enemy comes from afar (5 26), with tremendous speed (vs. 26). It is 
a well-trained and prepared army (vss. 27-28) with chariots and horses 
(vs. 27). 

The similarity of Isaiah’s description with that in Jeremiah is note- 
worthy. The enemy comes from ‘‘afar’’ (Isa 5 26; Jer 4 16, 5 15), from the 
“end of the world” (Isa 5 26; Jer 6 22). He approaches swiftly (Isa 5 26; 
Jer 4 13) with chariots like ‘‘the stormwind”’ (Isa 5 28; Jer 4 13). Isaiah’s 


” 


description in 5 27, ‘‘none is weary, none stumbles,” is a picture of the 


gibbérim (Jer 5 16). 

Again we feel that there are no mythical elements attributed to the 
enemy in the genuine Isaiah passages, although there is admittedly a 
difficulty in distinguishing mythical expressions from mere hyperbole. 
The mention of Yahweh, who ‘‘whistiles for it fron: the ends of the earth” 
(5 26), certainly promotes a strange and terrifying atmosphere while not 
being actually mythical. The later gloss in 5 30 is interesting, however, 
in this regard. In spite of the difficulty in syntax, we have an example of 
cosmological disturbance joined to that of the enemy. 

The enemy appears once again in Hab 1 5-11. We learn of a ruthless 
nation (vs. 7), coming from afar (vs. s), riding horses at great speed 
(vs. s). He gathers many captives (vs. 9) and is able to conquer fortresses 
by regular war tactics (vs. 10). The similarity in the description of the 


1 W. Staerk, ‘‘Zu Habakuk 1 5-11. Geschichte oder Mythos,’’ ZA W LI (1933), 1 ff. 
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enemy with that of Jeremiah and Isaiah should again be noted. He comes 
from afar (vs. 8) as in Jer 4 16, 5 15 and Isa 5 2. He comes swiftly (vs. 8) 
as in Jer 413, Isa 5 26. His horses are compared to eagles (vs. 8) as in 
Jer 413. The enemy is bitter, dreadful, and terrible (vss. 6-7), which is 
similar to Jer 6 23. 

The identification of the enemy is unusually complicated in Habakkuk 
due to the textual and literary problems.” Specifically, the LXX reading 
in 1 6 has increased the difficulty. Regardless of what one decides textu- 
ally to have been the original reading, the picture of the enemy or rather 
the symbolic language employed in depicting him, does not appear to rest 
upon an historical description of either the Babylonians or the Assyrians. 
In this observation Staerk was surely correct. Rather, the close similarity 
to Isaiah and Jeremiah in the description of the enemy indicates a 
dependence upon an older tradition which has been used to portray a 
contemporary enemy. Staerk is in error, however, in supposing the 
framework to be the Weltuntergang myth. There is nothing here to 
suggest a mythical enemy. To argue from vividness of language is to 
confuse colorful figures of speech with mythology. 

It is a question as to whether one can rightly include Nah 2 2-10 and 
3 1-3 within this cycle of enemy passages. We feel the same indefiniteness 
in regard to the identification of this enemy as in previous passages. How- 


ever, Nahum’s description has few significant words in common with the 


9 66 


enemy tradition. The recurrence of words such as “‘soldier,”’ ‘‘chariot,” 
“horses,” is to be explained from the common subject matter, rather 
than from a specific tradition. Perhaps the passages stand on the 
periphery of the cycle. For our study they are significant in that they 
lack mythical features. 

We should like to summarize our evidence up to this point. In the 
pre-Exilic passages dealing with the enemy-from-the-north we have 
found no sign of the mythical interpretation of the enemy, but throughout 
the enemy has retained the characteristics of a human agent.’ We feel 


1 Cf. the thorough handling of the problem by C. L. Taylor, Jr., Interpreter's Bible, 
VI, 975 ff. 

3 This does not rule out the possibility that the theme of the enemy-from-the- 
north may originally have been a mythical motif. Lauha, op. cit., 53 ff. has pointed 
out many parallels in comparative mythology in which the north is conceived of as the 
source of evil. Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der Israeliten 
durchs Meer (Halle, 1932), 22 ff., has argued convincingly from the Ras Shamra ma- 
terial that the northern enemy motif stems from the Syrian-Canaanite mythology 
associated with Baal Zaphon. However, no direct evidence has been produced which 
proves conclusively the source of the enemy tradition. Eissfeldt’s suggestion remains an 
attractive theory on how such a tradition might have arisen. Lauha objects to finding 
a mythical source to the tradition on the ground that the enemy is too deeply anchored 
to “‘men of flesh and blood” (p. 85) to have been originally mythical. This argument is 
tenuous as W. Baumgartner has indicated, Theologische Zeitschrift, III (1947), 223f. 
We conclude that the source of the tradition remains uncertain. This uncertainty, 
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it very significant that in none of these passages does the root vy 
appear. 

There are, however, certain apparent exceptions to this evidence 
which, upon first glance, cast grave doubts on the validity of the pro- 
posed theory. The enemy appears twice in Jeremiah in connection with 
the verb wy (Jer 8 16, 4 24), and once with the noun (10 22). The explicit 
reference in 4 24 to the returning chaos caused by the enemy, makes the 
interpretation of this passage crucial. Do these passages belong to the 
pre-Exilic oracles of Jeremiah? 

In Jer 8 16 the wy appears in a fragmentary oracle. At the sound of 
their horses ‘‘the whole land shakes.’ This is the first time in which the 
enemy has been associated with an earthquake. Does this verse belong 
to the enemy cycle of Jeremiah 4-6? Years ago Cornill™ pointed out a 
significant difference: ‘‘Dort nervése Unruhe, leidenschaftliche Erregung; 
hier dumpfe Resignation, vdllige Verzweiflung.”” Likewise, Rudolph's 
misses in this passage “‘jede Mahnung zur Umkehr”’ and assigns it to a 
later period in Jeremiah’s life. We are not suggesting that these argu- 
ments establish the case against the Jeremianic authorship of 8 16, but 
we are merely noting a difference in tone and approach from the earlier 
prophecies. Jer 10 22 is too fragmentary a passage to allow for any sure 
judgment. it could have originally belonged to the cycle in 4-6, or it 
could be a later imitation of these earlier poems.'® 

Finally, the Jeremianic authorship of 4 23-26 has been defended by 
most commentators (Duhm, Cornill, Elliott-Binns, Peake, Rudolph, 
Weiser). However, serious questions have been raised by some (Giese- 
brecht, Volz, Hyatt). The argument against the Jeremianic authorship 
rests on two chief points. First, the passage contains an apocalyptic 
portrayal of cosmic destruction which is unusual for Jeremiah. Secondly, 
there is a marked change in style which separates this passage from the 
other enemy passages. 

While we feel that these arguments are cogent, one cannot deny the 
large element of subjectivity involved in their usage. It would be rash 
to deny the Jeremianic authorship merely on such evidence, especially 
when a theory of interpretation is involved. The danger of circular 
reasoning is apparent. Even the compromise theory in which these 


however, does not affect the concern of this paper which deals with Israel’s use of the 
tradition. Our point is that the enemy tradition, regardless of its origin, evidences no 
mythical elements when it occurs in pre-Exilic literature. For the latest discussion of 
Baal Zaphon, cf. W. F. Albright, ‘‘Baal Zaphon,” Festschrift Alfred Bertholot (Tiibin- 
gen, 1950), 1 ff. 

4C. H. Cornill, Das Buch Jeremia (Leipzig, 1905), 19. 

's W. Rudolph, Jeremia (Tiibingen, 1947), 55. 

6 Hyatt allows for both possibilities without passing a judgment (p. 902). Cornill 
notes its excessive length (p. 141), Volz its ‘‘kompilatorischen Charackter” (p. 126), 
Rudolph its awkward style (p. 65). 
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verses belong to a later state of Jeremiah’s thinking remains unsupported 
without more objective proof. Is there any further evidence which would 
point to an Exilic dating of this passage? We suggest that there is 
neglected evidence to be found in Jeremiah’s oracles against the nations 
(25, 46-51). 

Critical judgment on the authenticity of 46-51 has varied consider- 
ably. A large number of scholars have followed the lead given by 
Schwally,?7 who denied the possibility that any Jeremianic content could 
be recovered (Wellhausen, Duhm, Volz, Skinner, Hyatt). However, 
there have always been those who attempted to find a kernel of genuine 
oracles.'® In one of the most brilliant sections to his commentary, 
Rudolph returns to this problem and tries to establish criteria for 
distinguishing genuine oracles from the secondary. In our opinion, his 
efforts have been eminently successful. 

Rudolph has almost universal support in eliminating as secondary the 
oracles against Babylon (50 1—51 58), as well as chap. 48 (against Moab) 
and 49 7-22 (against Edom). His arguments appear to us convincing in 
holding, as generally authentic, the oracles against Egypt (46 3-12, 
18-26), Philistia (47 1-7), Ammon (49 1-5), Damascus (49 23-27), Arabic 
tribes (49 28-33), and Elam (49 34-38). The extent of the genuine oracles 
in chap. 25 remains controversial, although few would deny the close 
connection between 25 and the oracles in 46 ff. The majority of com- 
mentators regard 25 15, 16, 27-29 as genuine, but again Rudolph breaks 
new ground in defending vss. 32, 34 #. with convincing evidence.'® 

The recovery of a body of genuine oracles in 46-49 bears directly on 
our study. The fourth year of Jehoiakim saw the defeat of the Egyptians 
at Carchemish (605), and the beginning of a new era for the Near East. 
Up to this event Jeremiah had concealed the name of the enemy-from- 
the-north. Now he makes it explicit: it is Babylon. Jer 25 32 picks up 
the earlier language of 6 22 to indicate its fulfilment.?° In a similar fashion, 
46-49 are characterized by their explicit play on the vocabulary and 
motifs of 4-6. Egypt shall be delivered ‘‘into the hand of a people from 
the north” (46 24; cf. also vss. 10, 20). Philistia shall be overwhelmed by 
“‘waters rising out of the north, etc.” (47 2; cf. 6 22). The description of 
Damascus: “‘Anguish and sorrows have taken hold of her, as of a woman 
in travail’ (49 24), reflects 6 2. The cry “terror on every side’’ (6 25) 
returns in 49 29. 

We feel it is highly significant that a strong continuity exists in the 


17 F, Schwally, ‘‘Die Reden des Buches Jeremia gegen die Heiden. XXV. XLVI- 
LI,” ZAW, VIII (1888), 177 ff. 

*® Cf. especially H. Bardtke, ‘‘Jeremia der Fremdvélkerprophet,” ZAW, LIII 
(1935), 209 ff.; W. Rudolph, “Zum Jeremiabuch,” ZAW, LX (1944), 95 ff. Rudolph’s 
article can also be found in the introduction to his commentary. 

19 Rudolph, Jeremia, loc. cit. 2° Cf. Rudolph’s note on 25 38. 
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concept of the enemy found in 46-49 with those classified with certainty 
as genuine in 4-6. Although the enemy has been named in 605, there are 
no significant changes in his description. The judgment executed by 
Babylon is thoroughly this-worldly. Moreover, in none of these passages 
does the verb wy appear.” The importance of this omission is heightened 
when we compare the description of the enemy in the generally acknow]l- 
edged Exilic oracles against Babylon (50 1—51 58).27 Once again earlier 
motifs are reworked, but with the crucial difference that now the verb 
wy appears. Jer 50 41-43 cites 6 22-24 almost verbatim, but concludes the 
oracle with the verse: ‘‘At the sound of the capture of Babylon the earth 
shall shake...” (vs. 46). The violent apocalyptic nature of Babylon’s 
fall appears even clearer in 51 29: ‘‘The earth trembles and writhes in 
pain.”” The final usage of the verb appears in 49 21 against Edom, a 
passage whose secondary nature has already been established. 

Armed with the evidence from Jer 46-49 and 50-51, we return to the 
question of the authorship of Jer 4 23-28. What now seems clear is the 
unbroken continuity which exists between the concept of the enemy 
found in the genuine passages of 4—6 studied above, and the concept in 
the genuine oracles in 46-49. The enemy has been identified, but his 
description as an historical enemy remains constant. There is no evidence 
that Jeremiah ever departed from this earlier concept,”? even after 605. 
We know, however, that a new understanding of the enemy did arise 
from the description in Jeremiah 50-51. (This will be further corrob- 
orated when we study Ezekiel.) The evidence clearly focuses on the 
Exile as the decisive event which produced the change. The enemy has 
taken on a trans-historical, apocalyptic coloring. While we do not insist 
that this finally disproves the Jeremianic authorship of 4 23-26, it cer- 
tainly casts doubt on its pre-Exilic dating. The passage, along with 
8 16 and 10 22, reflects the catastrophic experience of Jerusalem’s destruc- 
tion. We leave the issue open as to whether it could possibly stem from 
Jeremiah. Our concern is only with the Exilic setting. 


21 The appearance of the noun in 47 3 does not vitiate this evidence. The common 
usage of the noun meaning ‘‘earthquake” or ‘‘rumble”’ appears in all periods of the OT. 
Its occurrence is frequent within a series which describes violent action (Jer 47 3; Isa 
29 6; Nah 32). This usage is to be contrasted with those cases in which the word 
assumes an absolute, technical connotation as in Jer 10 22 and Ezek 38 19. 

22 The Exilic dating of 50-51 is held by Volz, Eissfeldt, Weiser, and Rudolph. Post- 
Exilic dating is preferred by Duhm, Hyatt, etc. Our preference is with the former, but 
the issue is not crucial for our thesis. 

23 We cannot agree with the attempt to date the oracles in Jer 4-6 in the same period 
as chap. 25, and, thereby, to obliterate the distinction between the earlier and later usage 
of the enemy motif. (Cf. J. Bright, “The Book of Jeremiah,” Interpretation, IX [1955], 
275 f.). This theory rests on the unproved hypothesis that Jeremiah always had the 
Babylonians in mind as the enemy (contra Hyatt, footnote 3). Also it fails to recognize 
the conscious return in chaps. 25 and 46-49 to the earlier motifs in order to demonstrate 
the fulfilment of the prophetic word. 
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We turn to the Exilic period and find in Ezekiel’s oracles against 
foreign nations (25-32) clear allusions to the enemy tradition. Explicit 
reference is made to Nebuchadrezzar, ‘‘from the north,’’ who will destroy 
Tyre (26 7). In striking contrast to its absence in the pre-Exilic oracles 
of Jeremiah against the nations, the verb wy appears four times, three 
times in reference to Tyre (26 10, 15, 27 28), once to Egypt (31 16). In 
all passages Babylon appears as the enemy, although in 31 111. he is 
described rather than named. These oracles have pictured the destruc- 
tion wrought by the enemy in terms of the verb wy, but the nature of 
the enemy has not been appreciably altered. He is still a human enemy 
on the plane of history. 

The marked change in the essential nature of the enemy, as well as 
his function, appears first in Ezekiel 38-39.25 We hear of a great army 
gathering from the ‘‘uttermost parts of the north’’ (38 6, 15, 39 2), a great 
host, riding horses, coming up “‘like a cloud” to plunder (38 10). They 
are well-equipped gibbérim dressed in full armor with shield and buck- 
lers (38 4). Not only are the peoples of the north involved, but it would 
appear that the whole world is mustering for the attack (38 5s-s). The 
appearance of Gog falls ‘‘in the latter years’’ (38 s, 16), which indicates 
that the events described have passed from the plane of history and 
entered the apocalyptic age. The battle is considered the final stage 
before the coming of the new age in 38 19 #. Yahweh decides the outcome 
by destroying the enemy with rain, hail, fire and brimstone. Signif- 
icantly, these events are designated as the day of the “great shaking’”’ 
(S171 wy; vs. 19), in which the world’s inhabitants shake before Yahweh 
(vs. 20). The description which began on the nebulous fringes of history 
has been elevated into the trans-historical, into an arena beyond direct 
relation to contemporary reality. Gog has become the representative of 
the cosmic powers of the returned chaos which Yahweh destroys in the 
latter days, powers which cannot be described as historical, though 
presented partly in historical dress. 

A similar transformation of the old enemy tradition appears in 
Isaiah 13. There is almost unanimity in assigning this oracle against 
Babylon to the Exilic period.» The gibbérim (vs. 3) are summoned; 
there is a tumult on the mountain (vs. 4); the nations gather together 


24 We are aware of the difficulty involved in dating these oracles precisely. Never- 
theless, it is becoming increasingly clear that objective literary or historical criteria are 
missing by which to distinguish between primary and secondary levels. 

2s We have no new evidence to add to the complex problem of the authorship and 
dating of Ezekiel 38-39. The strongest case against the authorship of Ezekiel is made by 
H. Gressmann, Der Messias (Gottingen, 1929), 118 ff. G. Fohrer, Die Hauptprobleme 
des Buches Ezechiel (Berlin, 1952), 93 ff. and Ezechiel (Tiibingen, 1955), 212 ff. 
vigorously defends Ezekiel’s authorship. 

** Duhm, Sinner, Gray, Procksch, Eissfeldt, Pfeiffer, Rost. 
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(vs. 4). They come from a distant land (vs. 5), from the end of the 
heavens (vs. 5). This mythical army comes from the ‘‘end of the heavens,”’ 
not simply to destroy one land, but the ‘“‘whole world’’ (vs. 5). The 
darkness of the heavens and the cosmological shaking witness to the end 
of the world with the threatened return of the primeval chaos. 

Isa 14124, is a taunt against the king of Babylon and not directly 
related to the enemy tradition. Nevertheless, it is quite remarkable that 
the king who dared to ‘‘sit on thé mount of assembly in the far north” 
is described as the one ‘“‘who made the earth tremble, who shook king- 
doms.”’ 

The book of Joel describes a locust plague which ushers in the day 
of Yahweh (21, 11). Gressmann?? noticed the many features which do 
not fit into the picture of an ordinary locust plague. The burning fire 
(2 3), the trembling of the earth and the heavens (2 10), the blackening 
of the stars (2 10), these stem from another tradition. Our suspicions 
are confirmed by 2 20: ‘I will remove the northerner far from you... .’’?8 
The foreign elements appear due to the fact that the locust plague, which 
enters ordinarily from the south, has been described in the language of 
the enemy-from-the-north tradition. The relation between the locusts 
and the trans-historical cataclysm is clearly evident in 2 10: “The earth 
quakes before them, the heavens tremble, the sun and moon are darkened 
and the stars withdraw their shining.” In chap. 4 the parallel to Ezekiel’s 
picture is striking. Again the attacking nations descend in the latter 
day upon helpless Zion. Yahweh intervenes at the last moment to shake 
the heavens and the earth (4 16). Clearly the enemy-from-the-north has 
become identified with the return of chaos. The occurrence of the verb 
wy in 2 10 and 4 16 would appear to confirm this conclusion. 

We should like to summarize our evidence. The root vy appears to 
have developed into a technical term for the final shaking of the world 
at the return of chaos. In tracing the tradition of the enemy-from-the- 
north, however, we discovered that, within the great body of pre-Exilic 
writings, the enemy remained on the plane of human history, and, 
significantly, the word wy is never used. A transition appears to take 
place in the early Exilic period, when the enemy took on superhuman 
characteristics and could be depicted with the aid of language drawn 
from the chaos myth. In the late Exilic and post-Exilic writings the 
enemy tradition appears invariably with the “great shaking’’; the two 
thus have been fused together. 

27H, Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israelitisch-juidischen Eschatologie (Gottingen, 
1905), 187 ff. and Der Messias (Gottingen, 1929), 134 ff. 

28 The frequent attempts to emend the text have been refuted in Kapelrud’s study, 
op. cit., 93 ff. After a thorough review of the problem, he affirms the mythical inter- 
preation of the verse. His defense of a pre-Exilic dating, however, has not succeeded 
in refuting the traditional arguments for a post-Exilic date (cf. O. Eissfeldt, Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament [2 Aufl.; Tiibingen, 1956], 477 ff.). 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


This study of the development within Israel’s tradition is of interest 
for several reasons. , First, it throws light on the perennial problem of the 
shift from prophetic to apocalyptic eschatology,?9 and indicates, within a 
controlled area, some of the essential differences. Secondly, the study 
supports the view that, in expressing apocalyptic eschatology, Israel 
reversed her usual handling of mythical traditions. Whereas throughout 
her earlier history, Israel had reacted against the intrusion of mythical 
material by historicizing the broken myth within her tradition,°° in this 
case, Israel has not ‘“‘demythologized”’ the myth, but instead has ‘“‘my- 
thologized”’ an historical tradition. This has not been done unthinkingly, 
but was effected as a testimony to her deepened understanding of the 
full dimensions of divine judgment and redemption arising out of the 
experience of the Exile. 


27 Cf. Th. C. Vriezen, ‘Prophecy and Eschatology,”’ Supplements to Vetus 


Testamentum, I (1953), 199 ff. 
3° The subject of Israel’s handling of the myth is treated by the author in a 


monograph shortly to appear, Myth and Reality in the Old Testament. 
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WELL-KNOWN feature of the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylo- 

nian imperialism is the vassal treaty, also called suzerainty treaty. 
If Assyria or Babylonia chose to retain the national ruler of a conquered 
land in his office or to replace him by a conational rather than make the 
land an Assyrian or Babylonian province administered by a governor, 
it imposed a contract of fealty on the ruler. The two forms of govern- 
ment, vassal kingdom and province, represented different degrees of 
integration of the conquered country with the Mesopotamian empire, 
and they often appeared in succession: when the first proved to be 
unworkable, as it often did, it was replaced by the second. 

The vassal treaties obtained ideal validity and enforceability by the 
oaths incorporated therein. The vassals swore to imperial loyalty by 
the Assyro-Babylonian as well as by their own gods. Examples are the 
treaty of Esarhaddon (680-669) with Ba‘al of Tyre and that of Ashur- 
nirari VI (V) (753-746) with Mati’ilu of Bit’agusi (-Arpad).' Reference, 
furthermore, is made to a passage from Kings and Isaiah: “Is it without 
the Lord that I have come up against this place to destroy it? The Lord 
said to me: Go up against this land and destroy it!’’ (II Kings 18 25= 
Isa 36 10). These words from Rabshakeh’s address, an address praised 
for its true historical coloring,? can only mean in the mouth of the 
Assyrian official that Yahweh is avenging the infraction of the oath 
sworn in his name. We thus find this type of Neo-Assyrian vassal 
treaty’ operative in southern Syria, in Palestine, and probably in north- 
ern Syria. A similar treaty is that of the same North-Syrian Mati’ilu, 
in which, at a later time, he pledges allegiance to another suzerain, a 
certain Bir-Ga’ya of the Land of ktk.4 


* Both documents are treated by E. F. Weidner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, VIII 
(1932), 17-34, where earlier attempts are discussed. R. Borger also treated the first 
and published a new copy of its reverse (Die Inschriften Asarhaddons . .., AfO, Beiheft 
IX (1956), 107-9, Pl. III f.). The text of the second is damaged at the crucial passage 
(rev. 6.21 ff.), and it is, therefore, not absolutely certain whether the indigenous gods 
are invoked although Weidner entertains no doubt that they are (p. 23, n. 52). 

2 J. A. Montgomery, A Critical... Commentary on... Kings (1951), p. 487. 

3 A different type will be described briefly in n. 6, a Neo-Babylonian treaty with 
Judah mentioned below. 

4Cf., in the main, H. Bauer, AfO, VIII (1932), 1-16. A re-edition by A. Dupont- 
Sommer has been announced but has not appeared at the time of this writing. 
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These countries belonged to the area which the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians called Vatti,5 almost all having at one time formed a part of the 
Hittite empire, and in this fact lies the probable explanation for the 
persistence of this form of treaty throughout that part of the world: 
Hittite tradition was still alive five hundred years after the end of the 
Neo-Hittite empire. With the inclusion in the treaties of the oaths by 
the feudatories’ own gods the Hittites pursued a twofold purpose: 
Firstly, the feudatories were sure to regard such oaths as invested with 
superior religious obligation. Secondly, as parts of the treaties the 
oaths contributed, together with other features,® to maintain for those 
involved the appearance of equal contracting parties invoking their 
respective gods of more or less equal standing as protectors of the 
treaties.’ The Neo-Assyrians and Neo-Babylonians adopted the system 
of government by vassalage. However, if in the Hittite treaties expres- 
sions of equality of the parties might occasionally have corresponded, 
in a measure, to actual conditions, the Assyrian vassal treaties were 
mere instruments of brutal imperialism backed up by the Assyrian 
army and sanctioning its use in punitive campaigns. The ancients had 
no illusions about the true nature of the Assyrian treaties, and these 
indentures were broken, i. e. the vassals turned perjurers, whenever the 


5 Although in the geographical nomenclature of the Assyrians the name Hatti 
apparently does not include Palestine, Nebuchadnezzar II explicitly refers to this 
country as ™4#fattu; cf. D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldean Kings (1956), p. 97 
(index, s. v. atti). The location of ktk is unknown but is not likely to have been far 
from the area of the former Hittite empire, if it did not belong to it. 

6 Cf. the treaty of Murshilish and Duppi Teshub §**12 (A. Goetze in A NET [1950], 
p. 204); the letter of Shuppiluliuma to Niqmaddu, Palais royal d’Ugarit, 1V (J. Nou- 
gayrol, Textes accadiens des Archives Sud [1956]), 17.132:35-52. 

7 An additional reason for retracing these Assyrian vassal treaties to the Hittites 
lies in their contrast with the treaties from an area that was never under Hittite sway; 
it is again the oaths which, for the purpose of this paper, provide the point of contrast. 
We have in mind Esarhaddon’s treaties with his eastern vassals, recently published 
by D. J. Wiseman (Irag, XX [1958], 1-99, Pls. I-XII, 1-53). In these documents of 
672 B.c., the Assyrian monarch binds nine princes of Iranian peoples by oath of vas- 
salage to Ashurbanipal, the crown prince of the empire, in order to secure their fealty 
to him after his own death. In contradistinction to the Hittite type, these treaties are 
formulated essentially as strings of oaths (cf. Wiseman, pp. 23-25). Again in contra- 
distinction to the western treaties, the oaths of these treaties are sworn by the imperial 
gods only. Furthermore, characterization of these treaties by the oaths is warranted 
by the contents of the oaths. The eastern vassals not only swear by the god Ashur, 
but he is also the object of their oaths, as Esarhaddon forces them to profess: c-na 
arkadt(EGIR) t4-me a-na (t&4-me, omitted in ND 4337) sa-a-ti a§-Sur 11(DINGI R)-ku-nu, 
“For the future and for ever, Ashur is your god” (line 393); and ki-[i i1(DIN]GIR)- 
ku-n[u x?] la,ta-na-sar-a-ni, ‘‘(You swear that) you will cherish ( ?, him”; or, elliptical 
for adé§u/mamissu/amdssu tanassarani, ‘‘keep his treaty /oath/word) like (that of) 
your god” (1, 409). This phrase well-nigh excludes an oath by their own gods, and in 
fact, these are nowhere mentioned in the treaties. 
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opportunity offered itself. This is a remarkable fact. In ancient times 
one just did not break an oath, for the sanctity, the awe, and the venge- 
ance of the deity invoked stood behind it. The one oath which people 
broke .again and again and apparently without qualms was the feudal 
oath, and they did so even if their own gods were involved. The ex- 
planation for this is that, its wording notwithstanding, it referred to a 
religious, judicial, and social framework not their own and thus had 
no foundation relevant to them. 

Israel and the prophets of Israel were no exception. The prophets 
warned against insurrection or defection from Assyria or Babylonia for 
various reasons: insurrection is substituting man’s plans for God’s plan, 
is vanity, or is utter political foolishness. Breach of loyalty, violation of 
oath, though sworn, in true Hatti fashion, by their own God, did not 
enter into their consideration, and, although it was perpetrated or at- 
tempted several times, the prophets, in general, did not blame the kings 
of Israel or Judah. Only with Ezekiel was it otherwise. The problem of 
political perjury of vassals was uppermost in his mind, so much so that 
it is mentioned three times in the prophecies preserved in his book, in 
17 11-21, in 21 23-29, and in 29 14-16. The passages are interrelated by lan- 
guage as well as by subject matter.* In the first and the third, and no- 
where else in Ezekiel, there occurs the phrase mbpw nobno ‘vassal king- 
dom” (17 14, 29 15); in the second and the third, again exclusively in this 
book, py 21 ‘bringing guilt to remembrance,’ which is the result of 
perjury (21 28, 29 16); and in the first and the second the expression, rare 
in Ezekiel, “2 wen) ‘being captured in,’ which is the punishment (17 20, 
21 29). This cognition of interrelations helps in the interpretation of the 
difficult passages by the clear one. 

Clear is the first passage, the explanation of the parable of the eagle 
and the vine. At first the wording is somewhat general: ‘‘Will he succeed ? 
Can a man escape who does such things?... He despised the oath (of 
the king who made him king [17 16]) as he intended to break the cove- 
nant... he shall not escape!’’ (vss. 15, 18). But then it becomes specific: 
“Therefore, thus says the Lord God: ... my oath which he despised, 
and my covenant which he broke, I will requite upon his head... He 
shall be captured in my snare, and I will... enter into judgment with 
him... for the treason he has committed against me” (vss. 191.). In- 
cidentally, it is learned from this passage only that the Neo-Babylonian 
vassal oath followed the Neo-Assyrian pattern for the western lands. 

The second passage is more difficult and has not been explained 
satisfactorily.» Ezekiel describes certain divinatory manipulations of 


8 R. Smend, Der Prophet Ezechiel (1880), loosely relates 17 19 to 21 28 (p. 112) 


and 17 14 to 29 15 f. (p. 234). 
9 The best comments known to me are those of Eliezer of Beaugency, by wie 
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Nebuchadnezzar preparatory to the latter’s assault on Jerusalem and 
then continues: ‘It (the divination) may appear to them (the Judeans) 
as hocus-pocus, and yet they are bound by the most solemn oaths, which 
brings (their) guilt to remembrance so that they will be captured’”’ 
(21 28). What has particulariy troubled interpreters, the phrase *yaw 
myaw, is, in fact, nothing but an elative, well known from Rabbinic 
Hebrew: ovp/75 ‘fruit,’ mvp ‘fruits, mvp ‘yp ‘abundant fruit’ 
(Wayyigra Rabba V.4); dip ‘voice,’ mip ‘voices,’ mbip *ip ‘loud voices’ 
(Berakot 15b).*° Therefore: nyav ‘oath,’ myav ‘oaths,’ myav *yaw ‘solemn 
oaths.’ Once this elative is recognized and the linguistic interconnections 
with the other passages are established, there can no longer be any doubt 
as to the meaning of this passage. 

In the third passage, mention is made of Judah’s default of fealty 
in a prophecy on Egypt. In the future, Egypt, herself a vassal state, 
will no longer give aid and comfort to a disloyal and perjured Judah: 
“She (Egypt) shall be a vassal among the kingdoms... and shall never 
again be the reliance of the house of Israel bringing guilt to remembrance 
when they turn to her (lit. them)’’ (29 15 ¢.). 

So much for the interpretation of these passages in the restricted 
sense, i. e. as they were understood by the prophet’s public. To attain 
a fuller understanding it is worthwhile once more to juxtapose Ezekiel’s 
attitude to Isaiah’s and Jeremiah’s." To these latter prophets, religion and 
ethics are surely nowhere more fully probed and realized than in society 
and politics. If, then, they do not concern themselves with vassal perjury, 
it is because the ways and means of Assyrian and apparently also Baby- 
lonian imperialism are caricatures of politics, and standards of social 
conduct are meaningless there.*? Why does Ezekiel differ? The concept 


swy *am dxpin, ed. S. Poznafiski (1909), p. 35, and H. A. Redpath, The Book of... 
Ezekiel (1907), p. 108. 

© An identical formation, but not an elative, is nv1>) "751 ‘the young of the young’ 
(Bekorot 2.4). With the o’> plural ending, this elative occurs also in the Bible, mostly 
however with the first component in the singular: o°7 7, oO’Ny¥) Ny), OTAY Tay, TY 
ovay (Ezek 16 7), own ww (?); in the plural OwIp wp, (OD” ‘Dw [?], a plurale tantum). 
Examples in the plural from Rabbinic Hebrew are: o’p13 "p13 (Mekilata to 19 16); 17 
orn (Shabbat 152a); ovv7n *97n (‘A boda Zara 12a); orvdyy ~ydry (morning prayer following 
the Shema); ob:n $n (‘Erubin 21b). The combination of the two plural endings '= 
(cstr.) and Ni- in these compound forms should attract less attention than their combina- 
tion in the words "nip3, *ne’y 7p (Ges.-Kautzsch, §87a), or Rab. Heb. *mnry (in mmyb 
37y; numerous references from the Tosefta and the Palestinian Talmud are found in 
the dictionaries of Jastrow, p. 1128, and Ben Yehuda, p. 4783). 

™ The force of the argument by comparison is directly proportional to the quantity 
of evidence on which it is based. Compare the writings of Ezekiel with those of all the 
other prophets or, at least, of the pre-Exilic and early Exilic prophets; political subject 
matter figures prominently here and there. In the opinion of the author, this material 
is of sufficient volume to parry the possible stricture that he employs an argumentum 
e silentio resting on a slim basis. 

3 It is recalled that such standards were not at all meaningless in the case of the 
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underlying the law of Lev 54 provides an immediate answer: “If anyone 
utters with his lips an oath of abstention or action," any sort of oath 
which men may utter, it (the oath) then escapes his notice; later, however, 
he becomes aware that he became guilty in any of these (details he had 
sworn to), then....’’ Ezekiel’s strictness in legal matters and his close 
affinity to the law of Leviticus and, on the other hand, the inclusive and 
explicit language of the law provide an obvious explanation of his position 
regarding desecration of any sort of oath, the imposed oath not excepted. 

Yet this explanation, valid though it is, tends to reduce what is 
particular to these prophecies to the prophet’s interpretation of a single 
statute. We may gain an insight of a different order if we relate our 
subject to a basic element of Ezekiel’s message, his individualism. Now 
it is precisely this characteristic of Ezekiel about which, of late, scholars 
have felt uneasy,“ and one can well sympathize with them. It is, there- 
fore, proper briefly to clarify the terms of individualism and collectivism 
in reference to the problem at hand. In collectivism, major ideas as well 
as practical concerns, such as good and bad, deed and consequence, fate 
and salvation, measure and value, are primarily related to the group; 
the group is the focus of interest, it is the true representation of man. 
In individualism, it is the person on whom thejinterest centers. Of 
Ezekiel it may be said that he transfers to the individual concepts that 
were originally developed with reference to the group. He is not the 
first to do so but he does it more emphatically than others because it is 
part of his polemics. 

But to let matters rest here would be one-sided and has, indeed, been 
the cause for scholarly dissatisfaction. Ezekiel’s prophecies about vassai 
infidelity contribute to redressing the imbalance. The law of Leviticus 
about perjury has its place in the life of the individual; it is personal 
case law, and the concept behind it applies to individual conduct. Ezekiel 
accords that concept extended validity; he applies it in circumstances 


Gibeonites to whom Israel had sworn rashly but freely. The matter gave rise to internal 
dispute (Josh 9 18b), but the nation could blame only itself (vs. 14b). 

3 ayn x pind. This expression per merismum is the verbal counterpart of the 
nominal yx ty a1w2 (Gen 31 24, 29; var. II Sam 13 22; cf. A. M. Honeyman, JBL, LXXI 
[1952], 12). The true character of the phrase is slightly concealed, as 1" takes the place 
of either the copula or the usual particles ty ... 10 (yet cf. Honeyman, p. 14, n. 13). 
But the continuation yaya own Nba’ qwe 45 secures the stylistic class for 2w°nd 1x ya, 
and the widest extension of which an oath is capable is to swear to do or not to do. This 
interpretation is in general agreement with the talmudic understanding of such oaths; 
cf. Shebu‘ot 25a—27a and particularly Baba Qamma 91b, top. 

4 E. g. }oDNp .*, »Oxw'n anon nrtdin II? (1952), 639 f.; LIT (1948), 553 f.; W. Eich- 
rodt, Krise der Gemeinschaft in Israel (1953); Th. C. Vriezen, An Outline of OT Theo- 
logy (1958), p. 325; J. Scharbert, Solidaritaét in Segen und Fluch..., 1 (1958), 223-28. 
Some earlier authors were also dissatisfied with such simple categorization, among them 
A. Bertholet, Hesekiel (1936), pp. 69, 81. 
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where heretofore it seemed altogether inapplicable: in the relation be- 
tween the imperialistic state and its captive vassals. Here the transfer 
is the other way. 

This interpretation is related to Zimmerli’s exposition of individualism 
and collectivism in Ezekiel.'s Taking his point of departure from a text 
of quite a different Gattung (Ezek 14 1-11), Zimmerli is not only able to 
account for Ezekiel’s individualism in general but also to interpret 
seemingly individualistic traits in Ezekiel’s addresses to the nation or 
to a group as originating in the priestly pronouncements and decisions 
that were given to individuals at the sanctuary. He asks: “Ist es... 
nicht so, dass auch hier wieder eine uralte, spezifische Eigenart des 
sakralen Rechtes unversehens eine scharfe prophetische Radikalisierung 
und Giiltigmachung in der Predigt iiber Gesamtisrael erfahrt?’’ and 
states: ‘‘Die Praxis dieser dem Einzelnen erteilten priesterlichen Thora- 
belehrung ... steht hinter Ezechiels radikaler Verkiindigung, die nun 
fern vom Kultraum des Tempels prophetisch ans ganze Volk gerichtet 
wird.’’*® It is in the prophecies about vassal loyalty that the ‘‘prophetic 
radicalization” of the sacred law is driven to the limit. 

This free and universal application of hitherto bound concepts and 
modes reshapes traditional philosophy. As a result, Ezekiel’s world is 
organized in a way peculiarly his own. Whereas the principle of order of 
the biblical world in general is polarity, where some concepts are prepon- 


derantly associated with the group and some with the individual, that 
of Ezekiel’s world is oneness: whatever is meaningful to the group, is 
meaningful to the individual and vice versa. No longer do two standards 
prevail; a single one replaces them. A further step toward an integrated 
world is made. 


*W. Zimmerli, ‘‘Die Eigenart der prophetischen Rede des Ezechiel,” ZAW, 
LXVI (1954), 1-26; a truly important study. 
6 P, 22. 
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HE meaning of the phrase ‘‘the wilderness’ in the NT has again 

attracted attention due to the similarity of interpretation given to 
Isa 403 in both the Gospels and the Manual of Discipline. W. H. 
Brownlee’ and J. Daniélou? have sought to connect John and Jesus with 
the Essene movement on the basis of the localization of the wilderness 
immediately west and north of the Dead Sea. The late C. C. McCown 
demonstrated nearly two decades ago that “the wilderness” and “the 
environs of the Jordan’’ — both phrases are applied to the locale of 
John’s work — refer to the same area. The inclination has been to 
base the case for this localization on the strong apologetic interest at- 
tached to Isa 40 3 where the two terms midbdr and ‘*rdbah are parallel 
(in Hebrew, but not Greek). 

Millar Burrov’s has expressed skepticism regarding this understanding 
of the term wilderness in either Hebrew or Greek,‘ and others regard it 
as entirely useless to inquire after the literal meaning of mythopoetic 
terminology.’ 

It should be stressed at the outset that ‘‘the wilderness’’ often bears 
a non-local, mythical sense in primitive Near Eastern mythologies and 
that this meaning is carried over in part into biblical thought. In the 
latter it is also developed as a theological phrase with reference to Israel’s 
original encounter with and rebellion against Yahweh. It is not, how- 
ever, a question of either/or. Alfred Haldar has shown that there is a 
tendency to adapt the details of primitive mythology in the Near East 
to historical events and local topography with the result that cult 
legends or ritual texts may become partially historicized and localized.* 


* W. H. Brownlee, ‘‘John the Baptist in the New Light of Ancient Scrolls” in K. 
Stendahl, The Scrolls and the New Testament (New York, 1957), pp. 35 f., 47; cf. the 
earlier version in Interpretation, IX (1955), 71-90. 

2 J. Daniélou, Les Manuscrits de ia Mer Morte et les Origines du Christianisme (Paris, 
1957), pp. 16 f., 18, 25. 

3 “The Scene of John’s Ministryg” JBL, LIX (1940), 113-31; ‘“Gospel Geography: 
Fiction, Fact and Truth,” JBL, LX (1941), 1-25. 

4M. Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1958), p. 57. 

5 E. g., P. Bonnard, “La signification du desert, selon le Nouveau Testament” in 
Hommage et Reconnaissance (Neuchatel, 1946), pp. 9-18; cf. G. Kittel, Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, II (Stuttgart, 1935), 654 ff. 

6 A. Haldar, The Notion of the Desert in Sumero-Accadian and West-Semitic Religions 
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How specifically a non-literal text like Isa 40 3 could be interpreted is 
now conclusively demonstrated by the Manual of Discipline (1QS 
viii.13, ix.19-20). 

The question to which this paper is addressed, therefore, is whether 
this topographical-mythical-theological phrase was localized in proximity 
to the holy land and the holy mountain, Zion. 


I 


Adjectival or qualitative €pnuos in the NT may be formally dis- 
tinguished from nominal épnuos. The former can be used: a) of per- 
sons,’ b) to modify rémos.* The central problem is whether substantival 
épnuos is still regarded as an adjective with yn or xwpa to be under- 
stood.® Neither the NT nor the LX X appears to conform to this aspect 
of classical syntax. On the contrary, 7) épnuos appears to be a definite 
concept. 

Turning first to the LXX, it is to be noted that épnuos and midbar 
are virtually tied to each other. “"Epnuos has a somewhat wider range in 
that it can also represent hdréb and derivatives (31 times) and Samém 
and derivatives (26 times); hdréb, the root meaning of which is to ‘‘be 
dry,” and Samém, which means “‘be desolate,” are more often represented 
in Greek by terms other than épnuos. Grammatically speaking, it is 
épnuos as an adjective or nominally as a neuter or feminine plural that 
is used to translate these two terms. It may be categorically asserted, 
therefore, that singular épnuos is reserved for midbér in all strata of the 
LXxX."° 

It is evident, moreover, that singular, arthrous épnuos is bound to 
definite midbar and that midbdr in such cases is nearly always determined 
by the article, locative he, or is in a construct relationship." Midbdr is 


(Uppsala, 1950), pp. 68f.; cf. pp. 31f. In line with his thesis that the desert =the 
nether world, Haldar cites the Babylonian conception that the descent into the nether 
world can be described as a desert journey westward (p. 13 with n. 2); this localization 
would not “‘fit’”” Canaanite mythology since the great desert lay to the east and not the 
west. Pedersen’s treatment of Exod 1-15 as a cult legend (Jsrael, III-IV, 728 ff.) also ; 
supports the idea that mythological themes were localized. 

7 Gal 4 27; Acts 1 20; Matt 23 38 v. J.; cf. II Clem 2 1, 3 (bis). 

8 Mark 1 35 // Luke 4 42; Mark 1 45 (cf. Luke 5 16); 6 31, 32, 35 // Matt 14 13, 15 // 
Luke 9 12. 

9So Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch (9th ed.; 
Gottingen, 1954), § 263, 1; cf. § 241, 1. 

10 “Epnuos appears seven additional times for six other terms. 

™ This does not mean that every example of arthrous midbdr is definite in the 
geographical sense. The article is sometimes used in Hebrew in a way alien to Greek 
and English. 1273, for example, while arthrous according to Masoretic pointing, is 
used in an indefinite sense; it is always rendered by a predicate accusative or ws with 
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also used adjectivally, in which case it is regularly rendered by anar- 
throus épynyuos.” 

"Epnuos represents midbar 97 times in the Pentateuch and nearly 
always with reference to the wilderness of the sojourn or to subdivisions 
thereof. It does not matter that the location of this wilderness became 
indistinct just as the location of Sinai, the mountain of the wilderness, 
was forgotten. The point is that it was thought of as localized even if 
vaguely, and this made it possible to relocate the wilderness nearer home 
in later times. 

In the Former Prophets definite midbdr is still used of the area of the 
sojourn, but it is increasingly applied to areas adjacent to or in Palestine 
proper. It refers to the tableland in Reuben*in Josh 20s. G. Ernest 
Wright and Frank M. Cross, Jr. have shown that ‘‘the wilderness” of 
Josh 15 611. was an administrative province in the time of Jehoshaphat 
comprising six cities in the wilderness of Judah and the lower Jordan 
valley south of Jericho.3 This usage may have been the product of the 
localization of the wilderness as the wilderness of Judah, though there 
are reasons for believing that in less official, though not less definite, 
usage, this wilderness extended farther north. 

In Josh 8 148. (Hebrew only) the wilderness designates an area east 
of Ai, presumably the barren slopes falling away toward the Arabah.'s 
In 16 1 the tribal boundary of the Joseph tribes is described as beginning 
near Jericho and going up into the wilderness (Greek: into the hill 
country, into the wilderness). It must therefore refer to the same area. 
According to II Sam 2 2 Joab pursued Abner toward the wilderness of 
Gibeon. Here it is a definable area since it is supposed to help locate the 
hill of Ammah before Giah. II Sam 2 29 shows that the direction of the 
pursuit was eastward. The wilderness of Gibeon must lie therefore 
between Gibeon and the Arabah which Abner crossed that same night. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the wilderness of Gibeon, like 
that of Ai, comprises the barren slopes facing the Jordan valley. 

Gideon, according to Judg 87 4., punished the leaders of Succoth 
with thorns of the wilderness. It is possible that the wilderness here 
refers to the Arabah. The term wilderness appears several times in the 


the adjective (both cases anarthrous) in Greek: Isa 14 17; Jer 9 12 (LXX 11); Hos 23 
(LXX 5), Zeph 2 13, Ps 105 (LXX 106) 9. Cf. Gesenius § 123 n and n. 2. 

127 On the other hand, midbdr without the article may be definite, e. g., Exod 23 31, 
Num 21 18, Deut 32 10 and particularly Ps 28 (LXX 29) 8. “Epnuos, likewise, can be 
anarthrous but definite, e. g., Num 343, Ps 28 (LXX 29) 8. Misunderstanding often 
arises at this point because it is not understood that the article is not necessary in either 
Hebrew or Greek to make a substantive definite. Cf. Gesenius § 126 h. 

3 ‘The Boundary and Province Lists of the Kingdom of Judah,” JBL, LXXV 
(1956), 223 f. 

%4 This point is demonstrated repeatedly below. 

1s The context so indicates. 
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account of David's flight from Jerusalem at the time of Absalom’s 
uprising (II Sam 15). David crossed the Kidron toward the wilderness 
(15 23; in 1518 [LXX] his men stand momentarily on the Mount of 
Olives in the wilderness!); he crossed the Jordan at the fords of the 
wilderness (15 28, 17 17); Ziba gave him wine for those who fainted in the 
wilderness; and finally David arrived at Mahanaim in the wilderness 
(17 29). C. C. McCown was surely incorrect, then, in stating that no 
part of the Jordan valley was ever included in the wilderness." 

In the Latter Prophets and Hagiographa, indefinite, qualitative 
midbar is clearly in evidence, and definite midbér appears more often 
in mythological contexts where it is neither possible nor necessary to 
determine its localization’. The wilderness as the scene of the sojourn is 
still well known and occasionally the wilderness seems to be localized as 
the great Arabian desert — the desert xar’ éfoxnv. Of more interest 
are the hints here and there that a specific area close to home furnished 
concrete data for the concept of the wilderness. 

In Hos 2 14 (LXX 216) Israel is to be allured into the wilderness 
where she will be given vineyards and the Valley of Achor as a door of 
hope. The proximity of the Qumran wilderness and the Valley of Achor 
is highly suggestive, and a midrash on Ruth 2 14 (4th century A. D.) 
localizes this wilderness as the wilderness of Judah."’ 

The argument of McCown and Brownlee that the parallelism between 
midbar and ‘*rdbah gave rise to the localization of the wilderness in the 
lower Jordan valley in the Manual of Discipline and the NT may be 
considered in this connection. ‘4rdbdh is translated five times in the LX X 
by épnuos (it is more often transliterated) and in all five (Job 396; 
Isa 351, 513; Jer 17.6, 50 12 [LX X 27 12]) there are significant parallel 
expressions. Taking all five together we get in various combinations the 
correlation midbdr — ‘*rdbah — m*lahah (salt plain). It is doubly sig- 
nificant that in Isa 351 a third line is added in Greek to the couplet in 
Hebrew in which midbdar and ‘*radbdah are parallel: the third term is ‘‘the 
wilderness parts of the Jordan” (ra €pnua rov "Iopdavov). The verse 
may be translated (from Greek): 


Be glad, O thirsty wilderness, 
Rejoice, O wilderness and bloom as a lily, 
Put forth flowers and rejoice, O desolate regions of the Jordan. 


Midbar and ‘*rabah are also parallel or connected in Jer 26; Isa 403, 
35 6; and Deut 1 1. 

Nevertheless, the localization of the wilderness as that of Judah and 
the lower Arabah of the Jordan valley does not rest finally on the paral- 


% JBL, LIX (1940), 114. 
17 Billerbeck, I, 87; cf. Jeremias, ZNW, XXVIII (1929), 320. 
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lelism between midbér and ‘*rdbah. It is due rather to the appropriate- 
ness of the term midbdr to the topography and climate of the area. 
Denis Baly, in his recent Geography of the Bible, has shown on the basis 
of annual rainfall that the lower half of the Rift valley merits the descrip- 
tion desert.'* This desert-dry area, moreover, covers the lower half of 
the valley in the shape of an inverted-U, climbing the slope on the west 
until it rises nearly to Jerusalem; it embraces the whole of south Judah 
east of the central ridge."® These eastern slopes of the Judean hills are 
composed largely of Senonian chalk which is extremely soft, easily 
eroded, and nearly infertile.2° The juxtaposition of sparse rainfall and 
this type of soil renders the term midbdr particularly appropriate when 
applied to the area on the slopes and valley floor south of the Wadi 
Far‘ah. 

The wilderness, insofar as it is localized in Palestine, nearly always 
refers to this area or some portion thereof in the OT. I find little evidence 
for the view that the wilderness is a generic term denoting uninhabited 
land as such in contrast to inhabited areas.” 


II 


These considerations throw considerable light on the use of épnpos 


in the NT. Matthew’s defining genitive “of Judea’’ which qualifies the 
wilderness of John’s preaching (31) is readily understandable if the 
limits of Judea at this period extended as far north as the Wadi Far‘ah.” 
Moreover, the phrase ‘‘all the region about the Jordan,’”* if it really 
refers to the circuit of the Jordan of the OT — and here McCown appears 
to be correct?4 — extends at least as far north as Zarethan according to 
I Kings 7 46 (II Chron 4 17).?5 This means that the two centers associated 


8 Denis Baly, The Geography of the Bible (New York, 1957), p. 42. 

19 Ibid., Fig. 5, p. 4. 

2 Jbid., map facing p. 18. 

** Of course, the midbar as here defined was largely uninhabited. This is particularly 
true of the area east of the Jordan between the Wadi Zerqa and the Wadi Nimrin. N. 
Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 1V (“AASOR,” XXV-XXVIII, 1945-4¢ 
{1951]), 356, says of this area that it ‘‘was for all practical purposes a howling wilderness.’’ 
It was virtually devoid of water and permanent settlements in all periods. On the west 
side of the river south of the Wadi Far‘ah there was more sedentary occupation in 
ancient times, but it could hardly be described as settled, cultivated land. Apart from 
a few settlements supported by elaborate water systems and military outposts, there 
has never been extensive occupation in the wilderness of Judah. It is significant to note 
that this area is still dominated by bedouin today. 

2G. A. Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land (25th ed.; New York, 
1932), pp. 255 f. McCown, JBL, LIX (1940), 114, identifies Judea and OT Judah. 

23 Luke 3 3; cf. Matt 3 5. 

4 JBL, LIX (1940), 116 f. 

2s Matthew inverts the relationship, having ‘‘all the region about the Jordan” 
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with John’s activity, Bethany beyond the Jordan which lies in the lower 
Jordan valley on the east bank, and Aenon near Salim, especially if it is 
the one located southeast of Shechem,”* fall within or on the edge of this 
territory. It follows that Jesus’ query, ‘“‘What did you go out into the 
wilderness to behold?”’ (Luke 7 26 // Matt 11 7 (Q]) refers to this same 
locale.?7 

John 11 5 is often overlooked in this connection. Jesus went into 
the country (xwpa) near the wilderness (€yyvs THs épnuov) to a town 
called Ephraim. Ephraim-Ephron is clearly the same as OT Ophrah and 
modern et-Taiyibeh, according to Cross and Wright.?* It hangs on the 
edge of the Judean slopes and from there a splendid view to the east 
reveals the character of the midbdr. This text, incidentally, shows that 
xwpa can scarcely be supplied with €pnuos when used in a definite 
sense. 

Setting aside the twelve cases where 7) €pnuos refers to the wilder- 
ness of the sojourn,” it is connected in some contexts with revolutionary 
and/or apocalyptic groups as in Josephus. There is the Egyptian who 
led 4000 assassins out into the wilderness (Ant. 20.167=B. J. 2.622= 
Acts 21 38) with whom Paul is confused. Other deceivers and impostors, 
according to Josephus, led groups into the wilderness, having induced 
them to believe that there they would receive signs of their deliverance 


(B. J. 2.259=Ant. 20.188). Theudas, who is of the same type, led his 
group to the Jordan where they were slaughtered by Fadus (Ant. 20.17). 
It is interesting that these movements were connected with both the 
wilderness and the Jordan. Josephus, incidentally, describes the Jordan 
as wandering through a long desert region (7oAA}v épnuiar, B. J. 3.515), 
and the hermit Bannus, to whom he attached himself, used frequent 
ablutions of cold water while dwelling in the wilderness —a feature 


coming to John; it may be assumed that Matthew, desiring to enhance the popularity of 
John, enlarges his audience by the use of a geographical term he found in his sources 
but which he did not precisely understand. This view is preferable to C. H. Kraeling’s 
view that Luke ends John’s wilderness sojourn at 3 2 and has him move into the regions 
about the Jordan which are taken to be a different locale (John the Baptist [New York, 
1951], p. 194, n. 7). 

26 W. F. Albright, ‘‘Recent Discoveries in Palestine and the Gospel of John,” in 
The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology (Cambridge, 1956), p. 159, 
presents the evidence favoring the Salim southeast of Shechem near the headwaters of 
the Wadi Far‘ah; this site is more suitable to our ‘‘wilderness” than the traditional site 
south of Beth-shan. 

27 Notice the messianic connotations of the saying attributed to John in Matt 3 7 // 
Luke 3 7: they were fleeing from the coming wrath, but to the wilderness (to await the 
appearance of the Messiah?). 

28 Op. cit., p. 223. 

29 Acts 7 30, 36, 38, 42, 44, 13 18; I Cor 105, Heb 3 8, 17; John 3 14, 6 30, 49. It is some- 
times further defined (e. g., Acts 7 30 €v Tn Epnuw Tov Spos Yuva; John 6 31 7d wavva 
éyayov év Ty épnuw), sometimes simply the wilderness. 
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hardly possible in the wilderness of Judah unless he were attached to a 
community like Qumran (Vita 11). ‘The seekers for righteousness and 
justice’ in Maccabean times sought out the wilderness (I Macc 2 29-38); 
Judas Maccabeus later hid in the wilderness (II Macc 5 27). It is clear 
from these contexts that the wilderness had definite geographical implica- 
tions and refers to the eastern slopes of Judea and possibly the Jordan 
valley. 

The warning in Matt 24 2 against false Christs appearing in the 
wilderness is to be understood in this light.3° The polemic is certainly 
anti-Zealot and possibly anti-Essene, if, as W. R. Farmer has shown,3! 
the Essenes, as represented by the War Scroll, and the Zealots were not 
as alien to each other as Josephus would have us believe. The allusions 
in the opening lines of the War Scroll (1QM i. 2-3) to the exiles of the 
desert who will open the final war, when the exiles of the desert of the 
peoples return to the desert of Jerusalem, are very suggestive in this 
connection. The Essenes are also described as the penitents of the desert 
in a pesher on Psalm 37 published by J. M. Allegro.3? Taken together 
with the references in 1QS viii. 13 and ix. 19-20, these texts afford 
considerable evidence that the Qumran community thought of itself as 
“‘the congregation in the wilderness” at the end of days. 

To what extent can this meaning of nominal €pnyos (singular) be 
extended to other texts in the NT? R. H. Charles has suggested that 
Rev 12 6 and 14 contain an allusion to the flight of the primitive Christian 
group to Pella during the first revolt.3s In spite of the fact that the 
coloring of this passage is strongly mythical, it may have been localized 
in the Jordan valley when applied to specific events.34 The only anar- 
throus example of nominal épnuos in the NT is found in Rev 17. 
Here it is descriptive of the seer’s vision of the great harlot who personifies 
hostile powers. It is probably indefinite and therefore does not come 
under consideration here. 

The problem of the temptation narrative is less easily solved. Several 


3° In this connection, it appears to be evident that Herod did not build a ring of 
fortresses in the wilderness only to protect his frontiers and to provide a place of retreat 
for himself and his family. The strategic location of Masada, Herodium, Hyrcania, 
Cypros, Alexandrium, and Machaerus provides an effective blanket over the precise 
area which has been identified as the breeding ground of messianic movements. All of 
the wilderness groups did not have overt political aspirations, but those that did not 
were doubtless regarded as potentially dangerous. The distribution of these citadels 
over the whole of the wilderness area is hardly a coincidence. 

3 Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus (New York, 1956). 

32 PEQ, LXXXVI (May-October, 1954), 69 (col. ii. 1). 

33 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John, 1 (“1CC"’; 
Edinburgh, 1920), 331. 

34 Cf. S. G. F. Brandon, The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church (London, 
1951), pp. 176 f. 
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preliminary observations are necessary: 1) It is probable that the scene 
of the temptation was set in the wilderness in both Mark and Q.35 2) If 
the connection between the baptism and the temptation is secondary,* 
there is no need to distinguish between the location of Jesus’ baptism 
and the wilderness of the temptation. Mark does not feel any discrep- 
ancy; in Matthew Jesus is ‘led up (4v7x@n) into the wilderness” (does 
this mean into the wilderness of Judah proper?’ or does it simply refer 
to his passage from the river up onto the valley floor?); Luke is.con- 
siderably exercised over the sequence and has Jesus returning from the 
Jordan (to Galilee?) before he is “led about in the wilderness.’’3* 3) It is 
clear that the forty day period in the wilderness was distinguished from 
the three temptations in Q. 

These considerations suggest that the wilderness was originally 
localized as it is elsewhere. Luke has confused the matter in attempting 
to clarify the sequence; Mark has probably lost any feeling for the 
localization as commonly understood; Matthew may reflect accurate 
knowledge of the topography, although it is rarely assumed that he 
does.39 

The case for the generic force of the article with singular épnyos as 
opposed to its anaphoric use rests ultimately on the only remaining 
reference in Luke 15 4, in the parable of the Lost Sheep. ‘H épnuos here 


probably denotes uninhabited pasture land in contrast to the villages 
and towns which Jesus frequented on his journeys. Yet in I Sam 17 28 
David is reported as having deserted his few sheep in the wilderness 
which here means Judah (cf. 17 15). In Ezekiel’s shepherd oracle (chap. 


3s Cf, Luke 7 24 // Matt 11 7 (Q) with Mark 1 3, 4. 

3°, Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (Géttingen, 1931), p. 270. 

37 E, Klostermann, Die Evangelien (‘Handbuch zum Neuen Testament,” Band II; 
Tiibingen, 1919), p. 173. 

38 Luke’s account fits better, perhaps, with the notice in the Gospel of the Hebrews 
in which Jesus is caught up by the hair of his head to Mt. Tabor. 

39 The location did not matter to the Evangelists who were interested only in its 
theological meaning. The only point at issue here is whether the phrase ‘‘the wilderness” 
was localized originally. In view of its use elsewhere in the NT, the LXX, and the 
Scrolls, it probably was. It is just possible that Luke has the Sinai wilderness in mind. 
Werner Schmauch, Orte der Offenbarung und der Offenbarungsort im Neuen Testament 
(Gottingen, 1956), pp. 27-47, examines the NT references in the context of the NT 
documents themselves. He concludes that épnyos with its derivatives is predominantly 
a place designation, connected mainly with the wilderness Heilsgeschehen, but is not used 
to describe the existence of the primitive church. The connection between a geographical 
locality and a place of revelation is avoided in the Gospels due to the fact that ‘‘the 
wilderness” is theologically reinterpreted and the revelation connected solely with the 
person of its Lord, the Son of Man. For this reason the church was able to avoid the 
speculations regarding the wilderness which were rampant among apocalyptic sects. 
Schmauch is undoubtedly correct as far as he goes; he fails, however, to take into account 
the context of these references in earlier stages of the tradition. 
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34), the Lord will banish wild beasts from the land so that the sheep may 
“dwell securely in the wilderness.’’ This prophecy is usually taken to be 
messianic and it is conceivable that later interpreters like the Qumran 
scribes would have localized this area in the wilderness of Judea.*° 

The parable of the Lost Sheep could be read, therefore, as a com- 
mentary on the ministry of Jesus which attempts to justify his rejection 
of messianic groups dwelling in the wilderness and his movement into the 
villages and towns." The context of this parable in Luke is the criticism 
of opponents that he was mixing with tax collectors and sinners. Jere- 
mias’ view that this context is more original than Matthew’s, where the 
parable is addressed to disciples, would support the suggested inter- 
pretation.2 The phrase ‘ninety-nine righteous persons who need no 
repentance’ may also hint at a specific group. Although the emphasis of 
the parable lies elsewhere, it is just possible that there is concealed here 
a subtle criticism of well-known groups from whom Jesus desired to be 
clearly distinguished. 

Finally, with regard to other usages of é€pyuos, it may be con- 
jectured that 6 €pnuos Témos was developed as an alternative to nominal 
€pnuos just because the latter had acquired definite geographical con- 
notations. ‘A wilderness place’’ is always indefinite in the NT and means 
the country in contrast to the town. It is used in connection with the 
feeding of the 5,000 (Mark 6 a1, 32, 35 // Matt 14 13, 15 // Luke 9 12) and 
of Jesus’ retreat from the crowds (Mark 1 35; 1 45 // Luke 4 42). "Epnyuia 
is also used in this sense as a comparison between the feeding of the 4,000 
(Mark 8 4 // Matt 15 33) and the feeding of the 5,000 shows. One may 
also compare II Cor 11 26 (Paul is in danger in the city and in the country) 
and Heb 11 3s. It must be admitted that Josephus employs épnula for 
the wilderness of the Jordan valley and Judea and not substantivized 
épnuos, reserving the latter for the Sinai wilderness and other great 
deserts.*3 On the other hand, épnuia is never used in the LXX to trans- 
late midbaér, but always represents hadréb or S*mamah (7 times). The 

correlation between the last two and épnuta is the key to NT usage. 

There remain only the three cases of feminine plural épnuos with the 


4° An interesting parallel is to be found in one of Enoch’s Dream-Visions (89 28-40) 
where the figure of the sheep in the wilderness is developed as a recapitulation of the 
Israelite sojourn in the Sinai wilderness. 

4" This movement is indicated in Mark 1 14-15 // Matt 4 12 // Luke 4 14: Jesus came 
into Galilee upon the imprisonment of John (connection made explicit only in Matthew). 
It may be assumed, therefore, that a) Jesus had been somewhere else, b) his movement 
into Galilee is related to John’s captivity. The natural conclusion is that he had been 
out in the wilderness. Jesus is known, moreover, to have visited the haunts of John 
(John 1040). To adduce this as proof, however, that Jesus had been at Qumran is 
gratuitous. 

42 J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (New York, 1955), pp. 28 f. 

43 Ant. 2.256, 323; 3.41; 4.77 etc.; B. J. 7.438. 
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article in Luke. As was noted earlier, this form regularly represents 
haréb or S4mém in the LXX and Luke’s usage may, therefore, reflect 
Septuagintal influence. In one case it corresponds to épnyos rémos in 
Mark (Luke 5 16 // Mark 1 45); in another the Gerasene demoniac is 
driven into Tas épnuous by the demon (in Mark 55 it is among the 
tombs and on the mountains). On the basis of these two references we 
may conclude that ai épnuor=épnuos téomos =épynuia; but the third 
occurrence, Luke 1 80, presents a difficulty. Brownlee has based his 
contention for John’s youthful connection with the Qumran community 
on this reference,“ arguing that rats épnuors here is localized. I can see 
no justification for this view unless Luke is here representing the ’ApaBw0 
of the LXX;; in the only place where the plural of ‘*rdbah is translated 
in the LXX, it is Ta €pnua (Isa 51 3; neuter plural). If John’s youth is to 
be connected with the wilderness, it must be done on some other basis 
than grammatical and lexical evidence. 

To sum up, nominal épnuos in the NT is usually localized as the 
wilderness of Sinai or the wilderness of Judea (not just Judah), the latter 
including the lower Jordan valley and possibly the eastern slopes of the 
valley. There is precedent for this usage in the LXX and Qumran 
literature; geological and meteorological data, moreover, justify its 
application to this area. The localization as the wilderness of Judea is 
appropriate to the majority of NT passages; the only support for the 
generic article with singular épnuos is Luke 15 4 and even here its under- 
stood localization may be the basis of an anti-Zealot and/or anti-Essene 
polemic. 

There can be little doubt that the wilderness connected with messianic 
and apocalyptic hopes had come to be localized in the area as defined 
above. This bit of knowledge puts Jesus, John, the Qumran sect, and 
other groups into a common topographic pool, but also provides the 
point of departure for the discussion of Jesus’ rejection of wilderness 
eschatology. 


4 Op. cit., p. 35. 
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Se fundamental datum of the Synoptic problem is that Luke in 
its ‘‘Markan materials” (primarily Luke 4 31-44, 5 12-—6 19, 8 —9 50, 
18 15-43, 19 2s—22 23, 22 31—2411) has only minor agreements with 
Matthew against Mark, either in matter or order. Mark then must be 
some kind of connecting link between Matthew and Luke; the usual 
solution, which I take to be correct, is that both Matthew and Luke knew 
some form of Mark. What form of Mark they knew I hope here to define 
more precisely. 

Three other explanations of our datum are possible and have been 
held: 1) Bussmann? takes the stemma of the Markan materials to be 


G 


+ \ 
B Luke 
a 
Matt Mark 
where G is the original Geschichtsquelle as known to Luke (a good deal 
shorter than our Mark), B an amplified form of G known to Matthew, 
and Mark a final revision of B in many small details (cf. below). His 
reconstruction of G has the defects (a) that it does not correspond to the 
strata of Mark as shown by inner analysis of Mark; and (b) that Luke- 
Acts can, I believe, be shown to presuppose most of the parts of Mark 
which at first sight are omitted by Luke and therefore denied by Buss- 
mann to G. 
2) Parker’s stemma: of the Markan materials is 


K 
Ny 
Matt Mark 


\ 


Luke 


*T. e., Luke (unlike Matt) after 4 16 does not give ‘‘Q-materials” in the context ol 
their Markan parallels. The only exception is Luke 9 3-5, where the agreements with 
Matt 10 7-14 against Mark 6 6-11 are echoes or transfers from the (Q) mission-discourse 
Luke 10 1-12. 

? Wilhelm Bussmann, Synoptische Studien (3 vols.; Halle, 1925-31); Erstes Heft, 
Zur Geschichtsquelle. For similar theories, and a general critique, cf. Vincent Taylor, 
The Gospel According to St. Mark (London, 1955), pp. 67-77. 


3 Pierson Parker, The Gospel Before Mark (Chicago, 1953). 
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where very roughly K = Matthew minus Q. Mark has kept the narratives 
of K but drastically cut the discourses; Matthew has kept the discourses, 
but somewhat cut the narratives. 

3) Butler’s stemma‘ is the simple 


Mt 


Y 


Mk 


Y 


Lk 


The possibility (4) that Mark knew Luke and Matthew knew Mark flies 
in the face of the fact that only Luke testifies he used several sources. 
The principal ‘new and important thing in the books of Parker and Butler 
is their recognition that the sayings in Mark can often only be under- 
stood as extracts from the sayings in Matthew; but the best explanation, 
I hope to suggest elsewhere, is that Mark is drawing from a sayings- 
tradition or document very like the form of Q known to Matthew, and 
that Matthew knew our Mark essentially as it stands. 

The most natural conclusion again from our fundamental datum as 
so explained would then be that Matthew and Luke did not know each 
other; and therefore that their common non-Markan materials (mostly 
sayings) are derived from another source or sources (which without 
meaning to prejudge the question I denote by the traditional ‘‘Q”’). 
Recently, however, Torrey,’ Butler,‘ and Farrer? (although their Synoptic 
solutions differ radically in other respects) have argued that Luke knew 
Matthew, so that the ‘‘Q-materials” are simply the parts of Matthew 
that Luke chose to employ, and their apparent homogeneity is simply 
their ‘‘Luke-pleasingness.’’"* Nobody known to me thinks that Matthew 
took the Q-materials from Luke, because in too many places Matthew 
gives them in plainly more original form than Luke, But by the same 
token, I believe it can be shown that Harnack’s original analysis? holds: 


4B. C. Butler, The Originality of St Matthew (Cambridge, 1951). 

5 Charles Cutler Torrey, The Four Gospels: A New Translation (2nd ed.; London, 
1947), pp. 262-80. See also his Our Translated Gospels (New York, 1936), pp. li-lii. 
Torrey believes that all three Synoptics are translations of Aramaic originals; but he 
presumes further that the maker of Greek Matthew knew Greek Mark, and that 
‘‘Luke’’ used both Mark (for the Markan narrative tradition) and Matthew (for the 
Q-materials). Thus apart from the Aramaic substructure, his solution of the Greek 
literary Synoptic problem is exactly Farrer’s (note 7 below). 

6 Cf. note 4 above. 

7 A. M. Farrer, “On Dispensing with Q,” Studies in the Gospels: Essays in Memory 
of R. H. Lightfoot, ed. D. E. Nineham (Oxford, 1955), pp. 55-88. Otherwise Farrer 
makes the usual assumption that both Matthew and Luke used Mark. 

§ Farrer, tbid., p. 57. 

» Adolf Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus, trans. J. R. Wilkinson (London & New 
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that Luke likewise often has the Q-materials in more original form than 
Matthew. The analysis however has in large part to be historical: i. e., 
we must ask which form of a saying is closer to something which Jesus 
could plausibly have said; and such arguments do not carry quite the 
same kind of conviction as strictly literary ones. 

Now if we assume for the moment that Luke did get his ‘‘Q-materials”’ 
out of Matthew, Luke can hardly have failed to allow his knowledge of 
Matthew’s parallels with Mark to color his borrowings from Mark to 
some degree. Thus it becomes important to investigate even minor 
agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark in the Markan materials, 
which will be the business of this study. If they can be satisfactorily 
explained, this will be an important indication that Luke did not know 
Matthew at all in the Markan materials, and therefore that he can hardly 
have used Matthew for the Q-materials. A considerable series of such 
minor agreements does in fact exist.’° Streeter’s study” of them pointed 
out that their number is much reduced, a) when the correct text of 
all three gospels is restored, and b) when we see that Matthew and 
Luke share certain stylistic and dogmatic editorial principles, and are 
bound sometimes to produce identical corrections, e.g. of Mark’s 
historical present or ed@is adverbial. But Streeter like others must 
sometimes resort to the desperate assumption of a ‘‘primitive corrup- 
tion’’ in one or more gospel. This is illegitimate if, as seems to be the case, 
the residual minor agreements show a consistent pattern, which will then 
be due to one of the four causes: 

A) Matthew sometimes uses Luke to supplement Mark. 

B) Luke sometimes uses Matthew to supplement Mark. 

C) Matthew and Luke occasionally use a common source which 
overlaps Mark. 

D) Matthew and Luke knew a form of Mark which varied slightly 
from that printed in our gospel Synopses (i. e. essentially the Alexandrine 
text of Codex B). In D, more exactly, the “‘texts’”’ or ‘“‘recensions”’ of 
Mark which Matthew and Luke respectively used will have had a 


York), 1908. The only subsequent commentary on the Q-materials as such is T. W. 
Manson, The Sayings of Jesus (London, 1954 [= Part II of The Mission and Message of 
Jesus, ed. H. D. Major (1937)}). 

1° Conveniently set out in the critical notes following each section of commentary in 
B. S. Easton, The Gospel According to St. Luke (New York, 1926 [hereafter ‘‘Easton”’ 
simply]); and in V. H. Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents (Cambridge, 1909), 
II, 207-19 [hereafter ‘‘Stanton” simply]. 

™ B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (rev. ed. {of 1930]; London, 1951), pp. 295-331 
[hereafter ‘‘Streeter’’ simply]. 

12 Using, though only as a last resort, the criterion that the reading which eliminates 
a Matthew-Luke agreement is the true one; but readings apparently secondary on 
other grounds cannot be defended by this criterion, as Taylor sometimes does (cf. 


below). 
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common ancestor Mark™, related to our critical text of Mark 
thus: 


“Ur-Markus” (or perhaps in one of the simpler ways:) 


y™ 


Marko™ Mark Mark Markeo™ 


ae a 
Matt Luke Mark Mark 





(D') (D*) 


D? is identical with Bussmann’s stemma above, where G=Mk™, 
and the differences between B and Mark are intended precisely to 
explain the minor agreements between Matthew and Luke. 

A was held by von Dobschiitz,** who regarded Matthew as a Christian 
rabbi (of the school of Johanan ben Zakkai), writing so late that he must 
have known Luke. But von Dobschiitz cannot use the dependence to 
explain the Q-materials as Matthew’s borrowings from Luke, because 
(cf. above) he fully recognizes Matthew’s frequent superiority in them. 
The hypothesis then explains too much: how could Matthew, if he had 
known Luke at all, use him only to make minute changes in Mark, and 
ignore his admirable stories and sayings? 

B is most plausible in the form of Torrey, Butler, and Farrer (above) 
that Luke took both his Q-materials and some Markan supplements from 
Matthew. We can then try to make Luke’s use of Matthew homogeneous 
by minimizing it in the Q-materials and maximizing the ‘‘minor agree- 
ments.’’ But a gap will remain; it is still surprising that Luke has used 
Matthew’s narrative so little, e. g. in the nativity story. If then we can 
give a plausible alternative explanation of the minor agreements, the 
historical argument that Luke often gives the Q-materials in more 
original form becomes irresistible. — The old view of Simon™ that 
accepts Q, and has Luke make just enough use of Matthew to account 
for the minor agreements, falls under the same criticism as A. 

C is unexceptionable in Easton’s form's that Matthew and Luke 
very occasionally show reminiscences of a traditional form of incidents 
shorter than Mark’s, although the evidence is not impressive. But it is 
impossible to attach those narratives to Q: 1) the Matthew-Luke con- 
tacts in Q-materials even where Mark and Q overlap are clear-cut (e. g. 
in Mark 3 22-30 pars.); 2) Luke never after 4 31 conflates Q with Mark." 


13 Ernst von Dobschiitz, ‘‘Matthaus als Rabbi und Katechet,” ZNTW, XXVII 
(1928), 338-48. 

™ Cf. J. Moffatt, An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (New York, 
1915), pp. 206 f. 

*s Cf. on Mark 6 43 below (passage #6 treated). 

%6 Apart from Luke 9 3-5 (note 1 above again). 
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Vaganay’’ tries to swell these Matthew-Luke agreements into evidence 
for an Aramaic Matthew (from Papias) which Matthew and Luke are to 
have conflated with Mark; but his proofs have largely to be based on the 
negative evidence of the joint omissions of Matthew and Luke in Markan 
materials, and it is very strange that the echoes of so important a docu- 
ment should be so weak. 

D is in any case a necessary hypothesis, because the forms of Mark 
known to Matthew and Luke respectively are unlikely to have been 
independently derived from the autograph of the earliest form (‘‘Ur- 
Markus”’) of Mark; Mark°™ is then a well-defined reality. I propose then 
two hypotheses: In the textual tradition of Mark the variants exist to 
reconstruct both (1) ‘‘Ur-Markus”’ and (II) Mark*°™. (II) may seem bold; 
(I), which I first briefly justify, is simply the usual theory that there is 
no ‘‘Ur-Markus”’ other than the earliest text of our Mark — and therefore 
that D reduces to the form D', so that Mark°*™ is not a more original but 
a secondary form of Mark. That is, Matthew and Luke will have known, 
not a text of Mark more original than ours, but a form which had already 
undergone some textual corruption. This was already seen by Sanday: 
“The great majority of the coincidences [of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark] seem to me to belong to a later form of the text rather than an 
earlier.’"*® We shall discuss below many of the principal positive agree- 
ments of Matthew and Luke against Mark. Their much more numerous 
negative agreements or joint omissions of Markan materials could 
suggest at the very most that a redactor had added small touches to the 
Ur-Markus they knew, without usually suppressing anything (which 
would show up as an agreement of Matthew and Luke). This is implaus- 
ible in itself; furthermore it can often be shown that the supposed 
redactions are as early as features of Mark guaranteed by Matthew 
and/or Luke. 

Thus it has been suggested that Mark’s original lacked (évexev) Tod 
evayyeAlov at Mark 8 35, 10 29, absent from Matthew and Luke. But 
évexev Euod... TO ebay’yéXtov Mark 139 1., authenticated in different 
ways at Luke 21 12, Matt 24 14, must be a product of the same editing.?» — 
Mark 15 25, the third hour, omitted by Matthew and Luke, has an exact 


17 Léon Vaganay, Le Probléme Synoptique, une hypotheése de travail (‘‘Bibliothéque 
de Théologie, sér. iii’ [Paris, 1954]); not available to me as I type. 

18 W. Sanday (ed.), Studies in the Synoptic Problem (Oxford, 1911), p. 21. 

19 The phrase seems to come from Mark’s version of the sayings-tradition (i.e. of a 
form of Q edited along lines similar to Matt’s form of Q); it is a variant (‘‘Pauline,”’ 
cf. ‘‘for the gospel’s sake’’ I Cor 9 23) of “for my sake” Matt 10 18, (37), 39. Both Matt 
and Luke will have found it strange, in spite of Luke’s fondness for ebayyeAifouat 
(unknown to Matt and Mark, for Matt 11 2 kal rrwxol ebayyeAlfovrat is omitted by 
k sy* Clem). Matt only uses ebayyéAvov as he finds it in Mark, and Luke not at all; 
perhaps they were aware of its Imperial connotation; cf. Rptey 6€ rau xdouur Tadv 
6c’ abrov ebavveni[wy 9 yevéOAvos Hyélpa rov Beov [Augustus], lines 40-41 of the 
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parallel at 15 33, the sixth and ninth hours. — Mark 11 25 (cf. Matt 6 14), 
on forgiveness, shows the same secondary (‘‘Matthean’’) editing of 
sayings with ‘Father’ =‘‘'God” as Mark 8 3s (cf. Matt 10 33), which is 
verified as original in Mark by the parallels. — Mark 15 34 (= Matt 
27 46), the word from the Cross, verifies as original in Mark (if verification 
were needed) the other Aramaic words omitted by Matthew and Luke. 
— That Mark 9 48-50 continues, like the preceding verses, to be compiled 
on the catchword principle, suggests that it is not redactional. — mwpw- 
ovs and mwpdw appear in the Synoptics only at Mark 3 5, 6 82, 8 17; but the 
(‘‘Pauline’’?) theory of ‘‘hardening”’ is an essential part of the original 
Markan editorial theory of the messianic secret; and oxAnpoxapdiav 
Mark 10 5 (= Matt 19 s) is a close parallel. 

Thus the impression which Matthew and Luke give of being derived 
from a less idiosyncratic document than our Mark is fallacious; it was 
inevitable that the crudest, most puzzling, most aberrant, and therefore 
in some ways most characteristic features of Mark would be softened in 
any utilization; but sufficient evidence remains of their original presence. 
The utmost we can say is that Mark diverged in some respects from the 
norm of Gentile Christianity, and that in those respects Matthew and 
Luke frequently try to reduce him to it, while introducing characteristic 
peculiarities of their own. But at least on the basis of the joint omissions 
of Matthew and Luke, I think we can say that normal Gentile Chris- 
tianity was the only common “source’’ of Matthew and Luke which 
overlapped Mark (against Vaganay, cf. above). 

Sanday (cf. above) concluded that ‘‘by far the greater number of the 
coincidences of Mt Lk against Mk are due to the use by Mt Lk — not of 
an Ur-Marcus or older form of the Gospel, but — of a recension of the text 
of Mk different from that from which all the extant MSS of the Gospel are de- 
scended.”"*? Actually we shall find reason to think that witnesses to that 
recension have appeared since Sanday wrote (1911). We can now state 
the basic observation which supports our hypothesis (II) above that the 
readings of Mark°™™ appear in our MS tradition of Mark: the agreements 
of Matthew and Luke against Mark seldom are more exiexsive than the vari- 
ants in the text of Mk itself. Glasson** hoped to find the recension of Mark 
known to Matthew and Luke — i. e., Mark°°™ — in the ‘‘Western”’ text, 
by which in practice he meant Codex D. Williams” correctly criticized 
this assumption: D as it stands, though containing many early elements, 


Priene calendar-inscription of 9 B.c. (V. Ehrenburg & A. H. M. Jones, Documents 
Illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius [2nd ed.; Oxford, 1955], #98). 

2 Loc. cit., note 18 above, Sanday’s italics. 

2 T, F. Glasson, ‘‘Did Matthew and Luke use a ‘Western’ Text of Mark,” Expository 
Times, LV (1943/44), 180-84; LVII (1945/46), 53 f. 

2(C. S. C. Williams, ‘‘Did Matthew and Luke use a ‘Western’ Text of Mark?” 
ET, LVI (1944/45), 41-45; LVIII (1946/47), 251. 
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has probably been influenced by Tatian, has in any case gone wild, and 
in many respects is inferior to the Greek presupposed by the better Old 
Latin MSS such as a. We shall find in fact that D is not a very plausible 
candidate for the text of Mark°™. And we would expect a priori that 
the readings of Mark°™—a very early state of the text, from which 
different lines of descent go to Matthew and Luke — would be diffused 
almost as widely through our textual tradition as we now believe the 
original readings to be. Let us therefore look once again at some of the 
now classical ‘‘agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark,” and 
see what explanation of them appears most plausible. 

1. At Mark 9 19, Matt 17 17 and Luke 9 41 agree in adding xal dteo- 
Tpaupeévn after &mioros. Easton (p. 147) imagines that Matthew and 
Luke could have found this independently from Deut 32 5 LXX. Streeter 
(p. 317) tries to excise the reading from Luke on the basis of e Marcion 
alone. Stanton (p. 214) thinks of a common source (not Q) or oral tradi- 
tion. Taylor*’ following Couchoud accepts it as original in Mark on the 
authority of W J fam 13 al. But why should so nicely rounded a 
phrase have been spoiled in the tradition? Scribes assimilate to the LXX, 
not from it. The solution suggested by the textual data is that these 
“Caesarean”’ witnesses (unknown to Sanday!) give Mark", all others 
original Mark. For if we take the Caesarean reading to be assimilation 
to Matthew and/or Luke, we destroy the one piece of textual evidence 
which explains the literary relations. 

2. In the paraliels to Mark 411, Matt 13 11 and Luke 8 10 agree in 
having dédorar yv@vat before ‘‘mysteries (—-y).’’ Easton (pp. 113 f.) 
thinks of a primitive corruption or Q; but it is not Luke’s way to intro- 
duce a Q-reminiscence into a Markan passage. Streeter (p. 313) thinks 
Matthew and Luke independently clarified Mark in the same way. 
Stanton (p. 211) finds a common source, Q or other. But the text of 
Mark given in our critical editions, 76 wvornpiov dédorat, is exclusively 
Alexandrine —® B (C*?) L 892 bo—; the apparently transitional 
reading dé50rac Td wvornpiov has scattered attestation (A K WII, 10 
minuscules, sy*[?]); all other witnesses have déd0Tat yv@vat TO pwvoTn- 
ptov (7a u-a) — including then all the Caesarean except W, the Western, 
the Byzantine, and secondary Alexandrine (C? A 33). Here Alexandria 
must give the text which is original — and perhaps even authentic, if 
with Jeremias*s we take Mark 4 11 ¢. of Jesus’ preaching in general. But 
“it is given to know the mystery” is clearly a very early reading in Mark; 


%3 Op. cit., note 2 above, p. 398 (hereafter ‘Taylor’ simply]. 
24 Here as in what follows I take MS citations from S. C. E. Legg, Nouum Testa- 
mentum Graece: Euangelium secundum Marcum (Oxford, 1935), usually without direct 


verification. 
25 Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, trans. S. H. Hooke (London, 1954), 


p. 15. 
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and if we assume it is early enough to have stood in Marke™, the Synoptic 
relations otherwise hopeless become clear. 

3. In the parallels to Mark 14 65, Matt 26 6s and Luke 22 64 agree in 
adding ris éoriv 6 maicas oe; Here other textual problems arise. 
Streeter (pp. 325-29) after much discussion assum: : without evidence 
(except the absence of k esy* here in Matthew) that the phrase is a 
primitive interpolation into Matthew. Easton (p. 336) hopelessly has, 
“This would have been an easy addition for Lk & Mt to make inde- 
pendently (Loisy), if it is not due to oral tradition (B. Weiss), or to 
primitive textual influence.’’ But the question also stands in Mark (in 
Matthew’s form tyuiv, Xpioré, tis éoriv 6 maicas oe; with variations) 
in the Caesarean text (8 W fam 13 N 2 700.1071 geo), in some Alexan- 
drian witnesses (A) 33.579.892 bo and in sy*“*. So striking a picture 
could hardly have been lost from the original of Mark; but, with or 
without the blindfolding (cf. Streeter), it seems to have stood in Mark&™. 

4. At Mark 2 22, it can hardly be doubted that Matt 9 17 and Luke 
5 38 read ‘‘but new wine into old skins,” omitted in Mark by Dab ffi r't. 
Here the text of Mark°™ is certain; Taylor (p. 213) unwillingly retaizs 
the phrase for original Mark also on account of the Matthew-Luke 
agreement. But if we admit that Mark*™ can be secondary to original 
Mark, we can debate the original presence of the phrase on its own merits; 
in fact it seems fairly pointless, and the Western text is often right when 
shorter. — Probably Mark@™ also had some form of Baé\dw, lacking 
among non-Western MSS only in 8* B 6. 

5. In the parallels to Mark 63, Matt 13 55 has “‘the son of the car- 
penter” and Luke 4 22 ‘‘the son of Joseph.” In Mark we find 6 (rod) 
téxrovos (6) vids in (J?) fam 13 10.33.472.565.579.700 abceir’ 
bo?t, which add further (kal) (ris) Maplas. Something like this has a 
good claim to be Mark°°™, whatever the original text. 

6. In the parallels to Mark 6 43, both Matt 14 20 and Luke 9 17 add 
a form of mepiogedw. Easton (p. 137) thought that this and other 
Matthew-Luke agreements in the feeding of the 5000 showed ‘‘distinct 
traces of a (brief) pre-Markan source underlying Lk and Mt, a source 
that Mk seems to have expanded.’”’ But the obvious place to look for 
such a source is in the feeding of the 4000, more traditional and colorless; 
where in fact meptocevuara appears at Mark 8 s. Matthew and Luke 
could perhaps have made the change independently (in which case 
Luke’s knowledge of the feeding of the 4000 is proved against Bussmann, 
cf. above); it is easier though to presume that some form of wepracebw 
had already been introduced into their text of Mark 643, as in F U 
33.179.349.472.517.569.659.700.1194 it? vg sy* geo aeth. 

6 If then the Western text is original in its omission, 8* B would give us the first 


stage of the insertion of which the proposed reading of Mark*°™ with Baw is the 
second; all the MSS variants are then first-century. 
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7. Matthew and Luke in the Passion assume one cockcrow: thus 
Mark" had the readings (with fairly consistent attestation): 


Mark 14 30 om dis 8C*D We f g' al. 
14 6s om kal Gdéxtwp Epwvnoey S BLW WV 579.892 c sy® al. 
14 72 om éx devrépou 8 L 579 c al. 
om ois 8 (C*?)WAZ 579 ¢ ff g' al. 


Probably the two cockcrows are original in Mark; in any case the omis- 
sions would seem to be the reading of Mark*°™ (given in all 4 cases by 
Sc, in 3 by W 579, in 2 by C*[?] L ff g'). 

8. In the parallels to Mark 1462, Matt 2664 has od elzas, and 
Luke 22 70 duets Aéyere Ste Eyw eit. This may be a reflection of 
Mark 15 2 od éyets; but more likely Mark°°™ had ov elas bru éyw 
eiut with ® fam 13 472.565.700.1071 geo arm Or. Taylor (p. 568) wishes 
the reading original in Mark. 

9. In the parallels to Mark 11 29, both Matt 21 2 and Luke 20 3 add 
a&moxpileis 5€... KAW; a reading omitted in its entirety from Mark 
only by the Alexandrines (8) B C L A WV (33.579.892) sa bo (al.) and by R*. 
Here as in Mark 4 11 above the true text is preserved by the learned tradi- 
tion almost alone, and it would seem a fair guess that Mark°™ already 
contained the correction. 

10. At Mark 15 25 épiAacoov (D ff kn r' sa) for éoraipwoav seems 
to have been introduced to avoid the repetition of ‘‘crucified,’’ but to 
have been read by Matthew (Matt 27 36 érnpovv) and Luke (Luke 23 3s 
Gewpav). 

I consider finally Mark 1 40-45 pars. as a typical passage with an 
accumulation of small Matthew-Luke agreements. 11. Vs. 40 xal yovu- 
meT@v, presupposed in Matthew and Luke, is however omitted, probably 
correctly, by BDGWT 124al.abcffg'r' sa. 12. xipte, presupposed 
by Matthew and Luke (but original in Mark only at 7 28) is added in 
different places here by BCL W®O2Z©®090 124.28.579.700.892 ceff 
vg?!, 13. Vs. 41 abrod jaro in that order is read only by the Alexan- 
drines 8 B L 435.892; all others have #YaTo a’rod with Matthew and 
Luke. 14. For Aéyet, W fam 13 543.565 read \éywy as in Matthew and 
Luke. 15. Vs. 42 evs is read only by 8 BL © 33.164; all others have 
eW0éws with Matthew and Luke. (There is further MS evidence in Mark 
for the joint omission by Matthew and Luke of omrAayxnoels vs. 41, 
of vs. 43 entire, and of pundév vs. 44.) 

I roughly classify 56 further readings in Mark, apparently unoriginal, 
which make a Matthew-Luke agreement disappear. 

A: Additions to the original text: Mark 1 14 THs Baowdelas (cf. Matt 
423, Luke 4 43); 23 i600; 2 22 some form of éxxetv; 2 2 some form of 
povos; 3177” before cuvaywynv; 314 ols... a@vduacey (cf. Matt 
10 2; Luke 6 13); 43 Tod before ometpar; 415 kapdia; 5 22 ldov; 5 27 Tob 
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Kpaomédou (but cf. Mark 6 56); 6 33 of SxAoL; 829 6 vids Tod Deod; 
9 4 ldov; 9 7 A€youaa; 12 9 obv; 12 23 obv; 13.6 yap; 13 7 yap; 13 31 wn; 
14 20 Thy xEtpa. 

B: Transpositions of the original text: Mark 2 10 éml Tis ys adrévar 
dGuaprias; 91 rar be éornxdrwv; 121 &vOpwiros (Tis) épirevoev 
Gumedh@va; 12 8 ébéBadov... dwéxrevav; 1217 drddore Ta Kaicapos; 
15 14 kaxov érroinger. 

C. Other changes in the original text: Mark 1 29 é€eXMOwv HAOEv sing.; 
2 16 and the Pharisees; 2 16 dca rl; 31. Enpdv; 3 7 bxXos (cf. Matt 4 25, 
Luke 6 17); 41 modts; 496 éxwv; 410 of wabnral; 441 of Gveuor; 5 14 
é&mNOov; 5 38 Epxerar; 5 38 Thy olklav; 614 nyépOn; 8 31 awd; 8 31 TH 
tpirn huépg; 918 HndvynPnoar (cf. 9 28); 1028 nKoAovOnoapev aor.; 
10 51 xbpie; 11 2 Gyavyere; 11 7 some form of &yw; 12 17 some form of 
Oavuatw; 12 37 mas; 13 2 KaradvOnoerar; 13 30 éws; 14 10 Ioxapiwrns; 
14 38 feloéAOnre; 14 54 HKodoVOa; 14 72 Tod pnuaros; 151 arnyayor; 
15 24 oravpwoartes. 

Obviously in some of these cases it would have been easier for 
Matthew and Luke independently to have hit on the same correction 
than in others; and perhaps in some cases a more careful study of the 
variants in Matthew or Luke would show that there might be no agree- 
ment to be explained. But in any case this total of 71 (=15+56) read- 
ings gives a general criterion by which we can judge, for any witness to 
the text of Mark, the extent to which it eliminates agreements of Matthew 
and Luke against Mark. | attempted on the basis of Legg’s apparatus to 
determine, for the principal witnesses to Mark, the per cent of cases in 
which each gives the secondary reading that eliminates the agreement.?7 
Various uncertainties make these figures only approximate; but precisely 
one of the purposes of this study is to show how the minutest details in 
the much hoped-for new textual apparatus of all three Synoptics may be 
of central importance in the great Synoptic literary and historical 
problems. 


27 I rely on Legg for all but #*, a, sy*; I have deduced numerous readings from his 
silence, but not always confidently. I arbitrarily assume, in the absence of more exact 
data, that the minuscules are extant throughout the gospel. By ‘‘fam 1’’ and ‘“‘fam 13” 
I mean the majority of witnesses (as Legg), including the MSS 22 & 543 respectively. 
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# of secondary 
readings (out of 
71) which annul 

Matt-Luke agreement 


i % of secondary 
gaebrecne g readings which 
(out of 71) annul Matt-Luke 
agreement 





Caesarean witnesses 


712% 
67 


Other early text-types 


44 
sy*® 32 
D 71 
579 71? 
Byz. uncials 71 


A 71 
Alexandrian MSS 














These figures would have been somewhat changed if I had included the 
major Matthew-Luke agreements in joint omission of apparently original 
Markan materials: 


Mark 219 600v... vnorevev omit DUW fam 1 33.700 it. 
2 26 émi ’A. apxvepéws omit DW 271 it sy’. 
2 27 the whole saying omit D it (W sy*). 
10 24 entire is placed after vs. 25 by D it, hence prob. once omitted. 
15 15 BovAdpevos ... Toijoas omit D k. 


28 Mark 5 22 lov; 6 3 [réxrov]os 6 d[tds]; 9 19 [kal dveorpayplevn. 


29 Mark 129 é&e\Oav FAOev; 140 Kipre; 2 22 GAA... Kawols; 314 obs... 
wvouacer. 
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But the overwhelmingly Western attestation suggests that some different 
cause is at work. 

The low figure for B is to some extent caused by our now universal 
prejudice in favor of its originality. Thus I have not included among my 
readings Mark 2 9 mepimare (read by B) in spite of the fact that Mat- 
thew and Luke also have wepimarec here; the variant traye (S DLA 
0130 33.892 a ff g* r' vg?* sa bo) is well attested, but probably an 
assimilation to vs. 11 rather than the original. 

The figures for fam 1 and especially fam 13 would be even higher if 
(as seems plausible) we ascribed to their archetype non-Byzantine read- 
ings which stand in only one member of the family. The neatness with 
which our fairly objective criterion separates out the text-types is remark- 
able. Note that Glasson’s D is a poor candidate for the text of Mark°™. 
Thus, however we interpret the evidence, we may amend Glasson’s 
proposal to the undeniable observation: The text of Mark which eliminates 
the most agreements between Matthew and Luke is the ‘‘Caesarean’’; par- 
ticularly fam 13. That is, if we printed the text of W or the reconstructed 
archetype of fam 13 as the second column of our Huck’s Synopse, we 
would eliminate scores of the agreements of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark which we now find with essentially the text of B as the second 
column. 

The usual assumption is that these readings in Mark are assimilations 
to Matthew and/or Luke. But this involves a double coincidence: 
1) that Matthew and Luke, on the usual Synoptic theory, should inde- 
pendently have made the same corrections in Mark; 2) that it is the 
“Caesarean text’’ which, resisting Byzantine corruptions, should con- 
sistently have reintroduced a long series of these corrections back into 
Mark. The more obvious conclusion is that scribes had trouble with 
Mark's Greek very early, and that Matthew and Luke found the cor- 
rections already made. If this is correct, many of the fish will have 
escaped our net; we are able to detect the variant readings of Mark*°o™ 
only where Matthew and Luke both happen to transmit them unchanged. 
If on a very rough guess Matthew changes 44 of Mark’s words, Luke 34, 
Mark©™ would contain 8 times as many variants — say 500 — as our 
criterion is able to detect. Presumably most of these would have left 
some trace in the MS tradition of Mark. This is certainly enough 
variants to call a distinct revision of Mark — though proceeding, to 
judge from our 71 readings, from largely unconscious stylistic and 
reverential motives. We are thus led to the proposal that there existed 
in the first century a revised version or versions of Mark, which accounts for 
many textual variants in our MSS of Mark, for many divergences from 
Mark in Matthew and Luke, and particularly for the bulk of the agreements 
of Matthew and Luke against Mark; and that to this recension the best 
witness 1s the ‘‘Caesarean.”’ 
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We have already considered the importance of this suggestion for 
the Synoptic problem; I add just a word about what it would mean for 
textual history, and then leave it to the mercy of more competent hands. 
If the suggestion is right, Mark’s Greek was very rough, scribes corrected 
it very early, and already in the first century we could talk about a 
“‘vulgate text’’ of Greek Mark. Only Alexandria, most particularly in 
codex B, preserved with any consistency the forms of the original; 
although indeed a series of Aramaisms, in Mark as elsewhere, have been 
preserved only in D.3° Both D and the Old Syriac will then come from 
good local texts with a moderate contamination of ‘‘vulgate’’ readings; 
the Byzantine text will represent a different contamination of vulgate 
readings into a local text, which, further revised, happened to win the day. 
The ‘‘Caesarean”’ witnesses, which it is becoming harder and harder to 
localize geographically, will then simply be direct descendants of the 
“first century vulgate” which to varying degrees have escaped assimila- 
tion to the Byzantine text. 


3° Matthew Black, Am Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts (2"4 ed.; Oxford 
1954). 





ON THE TEXT OF CODICES H AND 93* 
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HEN the questions raised by codices H and 93 have been an- 
swered, a new chapter will be written in the history of the NT 


text. 

Codex Coislinianus' is an uncial MS from the fifth or sixth century 
which was once extant entire at Mount Athos, but is now scattered among 
the libraries of Athos, Paris, Moscow, Leningrad (Saint Petersburg), 
Kiev, and Turin. Only parts of the epistles of I and II Corinthians, 
Galatians, Colossians, I Thessalonians, Hebrews, I and II Timothy, and 
Titus survive. Though Gregory? and von Soden: described Cod. H so 
far as they had knowledge of it, no description of what is presently known 
of the MS exists, nor can the known text be found published in any single 
place. Omont published all of the text of Cod. H then known, which 
amounted to forty-one leaves; Robinson proposed certain corrections of 
Omont'’s edition and offered sixteen pages more of text which he, with the 
help of H. S. Cronin, had succeeded in deciphering from ink-stains left on 
the opposite pages of those leaves of the MS in Paris;5 from offsets on 
the Athos leaves Lake brought five further fragments to light. According 
to Lagrange, this MS has a text similar to that of Vaticanus.’? Cod. H 
is of special interest for two reasons: it is written in the short sense-lines 
(cola et commata; ortxnddv, orexnpdv?)® associated with the labors of 


* This study is part of an investigation carried out through the assistance of a grant 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 

tH, HP, H;, 015; a1022. 

2 Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 114-16. 

3 Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Berlin, 1902), I. i, 242. 

4M. H. Omont, Notice sur un tres ancien manuscrit grec en onciales des Epttres de 
Saint Paul (Paris, 1889); from Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la bibliotheque nationale, 
XXXIII (Paris, 1890). 

8 J. A. Robinson, “Euthaliana,” Texts and Studies, Ill. iii (Cambridge, 1895), 
48-69. The text of the Turin fragment (B. I. v. fol. 2 r) on p. 65 was read from a photo- 
graph in Paris. 

6 Kirsopp Lake, Facsimiles of the Athos Fragments of the Codex H of the Pauline 
Epistles (Oxford, 1905), Plates 1-4, 12. 

17M.-J. Lagrange, Critique textuelle (Paris, 1935), II, 467. 

8 See esp. Giinther Zuntz, The Ancestry of the Harklean New Testament, ‘‘The British 
Academy Supplemental Papers,’”’ No. VII (London, [1945]), pp. 94-104. 
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Euthalius, and it contains a colophon which states among other things 
that: 


avreBXnOn 5é€ 7 BiBdos’ mpds Td The book [H] was collated with the 
év Kaoapia dvriypagov’ rijs copy which is in Caesarea in the 
BiBAvobHjKns Tov ayiov Tlap- library of the holy Pamphilus 
gidou' xepl yeypaupévor [at- and which was written by [his] 
TOU].9 hand. 


Cod. 93 is a minuscule MS from around the eleventh century which 
contains the Acts of the Apostles; the Catholic epistles; fourteen epistles 
of St. Paul, including Hebrews; and the Apocalypse through chap. 3 13. 
Now in the Public Library in Naples (II A 7), the MS has not been 
published, but it has been described in detail by Salvator Cyrillus,’° and 
by Gregory" and von Soden.” This codex has i form of the Euthalian 
apparatus and is furnished with Prologues; the Martyrium Pauli; and 
tables of lections, OT quotations, and chapter summaries. Cod. 93 also 
contains the same colophon as that found in Cod. H except for the in- 
terpolation of the Navigatio Pauli in the colophon of 93. 

The questions raised by codices H and 93 are numerous and inter- 
related. There is the problem of Euthalius. Euthalian matter is found 
in Greek," Latin,'5 Syriac,*® Armenian,’? and Georgian'® MSS. However, 
who Euthalius was; where he lived; when he labored; and what exactly 


9 Omont, Notice, p. 53. 

10 Codices Graeci MSS. Regiae Bibliothecae Borbonicae descripti atque illustrati 
(Naples, 1726), I, 13-24; I cite this work from the reference of E. von Dobschiitz, ‘‘A 
Hitherto Unpublished Prologue to the Acts of the Apostles (Probably by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia),’’ AJT, II (1898), 355. 

" Textkritik, pp. 271, 299, 321; Gregory-numbers: 83 of the Acts and Catholic 
epistles, 93 of the epistles of St. Paul, 99 of the Apocalypse. 

12 Schriften, I. i, 224, cf. 677 f.; Soden-number, a200. 

13 This was first noticed by Albert Ehrhard, ‘‘Der Codex H ad epistulas Pauli und 
‘Euthalios diaconos,’’’ Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, VIII (1891), 388 ff. Similar 
colophons are also found elsewhere; see esp. A. von Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Litteratur (Leipzig, 1893), I. 2, 543 f.; F. C. Conybeare, ‘On the Codex Pamphili and 
Date of Euthalius,” Journal of Philology, XXIII (1895), 243-48; Zuntz, Ancestry, 
pp. 13-37. 

™ See esp. von Soden, Schriften, I. i, 674-79. 

8 E. von Dobschiitz, ‘‘Euthaliusstudien,” Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, XIX 
(1899), 111. 

%6 See esp.: von Dobschiitz, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XIX (1899), 115-54; 
Zuntz, Ancestry, passim; G. Zuntz, ‘‘Die Subscriptionen der Syra Harclensis,” ZDMG, 
CI (1951), 174~96. 

17 Conybeare, Journal of Philology, XXIII (1895), 241-59; Robinson, ‘‘Euthaliana,” 
8-10, 72-98, 103 f.; Kirsopp Lake, R. P. Blake and Silva New, ‘“‘The Caesarean Text of 
the Gospel of Mark,’ HTR, XXI (1928), 308. 

18 Kirsopp Lake and Silva New, The Text of the New Testament (6th ed. rev.; London, 
1949), p. 60. 
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he, and what his “‘successors,’’ did are all questions to which no certain 
answer can now be given.'® The relationship of the dvayvwoes of 
Euthalius, if they are his, to the lectionary system is not clear.2? Whether 
there was an Euthalian text associated with the Euthaliana has not been 
settled." The colophons of H and 93 connect their texts with the text of 
Caesarea. This text has been interrogated at some length in the gospels. 
Zuntz has proposed that the Caesarean text in the epistles is properly a 
recension of Euthalius; Zuntz further thinks that Euthalius may be 
identical with Euzoius, Bishop of Caesarea, 376-79.77 The colophons of 
H and 93 also connect their texts with the text of Pamphilus (ca. 240- 
309), admirer of Origen, curator of the famous library of Caesarea, and 
copyist and collator of biblical MSS in collaboration with Eusebius. Why 
MSS were corrected against a copy of Pamphilus rather than against a 
copy of one of his more illustrious colleagues; whether Pamphilus made a 
recension of the NT, or parts of the NT; what the textual character of 
the Cod. Pamphili was; are again matters not certainly known.?3 This 
whole complex of textual history is particularly engaging in view of the 
fact that its several strands appear to lead back in some way to Caesarea. 

The colophons of codices H and 93 declare that the texts of these MSS 
have been collated with, or corrected against, an exemplar of Pamphilus. 
This datum leads us to expect a similar if not identical text for both MSS. 
The question is whether we have such textual agreement. Further, the 
suspicion*4 cannot be dismissed, and is in fact probably correct, that the 
colophon of the eleventh-century 93 was borrowed from the sixth- 
century H. Here the question is whether the text of 93 was also taken 
from H. In both cases then we have the question of the relation of the 
texts of H and 93: in the former case the question of whether the two 
texts are the same because they both go back to the same exemplar of 
Pamphilus; in the latter case the question of whether the two texts are 
the same because that of 93 has been derived from that of H. Evidently 
some light can be shed on the relation of the two texts by a collation of 
the text of 93 with the extant text of H. The text of Cod. H is given from 
the transcriptions and reconstructions of Omont, Robinson and Lake,?s 
identified in the collation by the sigla O., R., and L. The text of Cod. 93 


19 The principal collection of Euthalian matter will be found in L. A. Zacagni, 
Collectanea Monumentorum Veterum (Rome, 1698), pp. 401-708; see also notes 5, 8, 
13, 15, 16 and 21. 

‘4 See Zuntz, Ancestry, esp. pp. 84-109. 

at See F. C. Conybeare, ‘‘The Date of Euthalius,’’ ZNW, V (1904), 43. 

2 Zuntz, ZDMG, CI (1951), 180 f. 

23 Literature bearing on these questions is given in my article on ‘The Text of 
Romans and I Corinthians in Minuscule 93 and the Text of Pamphilus,” HTR, LII 
(1959), 120-23. 

4 See, e. g., Robinson, ‘‘Euthaliana,” 4 f. 

4s See notes 4-6. 
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is from photographs of the MS made available to me through the courtesy 
of the Public Library in Naples. Since there are many confusions of 
€ and at, € and 7, é, and t, 7 and t, o and w in 93, orthographic variants 
have not usually been given. Abbreviations are given in full. 


I Cor 10 19 ore — dauoywy 21, Robinson. | 1019 H edwdofv- 
Tov... €dwdov] edwrov... edwrofurov 93 | 10 20 Avovar.. . Ov- 
ovowy] Over... Over | Ovovory 1°] Over + ra eOvn | Kat ov Oew Avovorr] 
Over kar ov Bew | 10 22 eopev — edevOepia 29, Omont. | 10 26 Tov 
yap xuptov] tov kupiov yap | 10 28 tepobvrov] edoAoburov | cuvet- 
Snow] + Tov xupiov yap 7 yn Kat To TAnpwua avrov | 10 30 [29] 
pov — Beov 32, R. | 10 32 Kat covdarors yeverOar] yiverBar Kat 
tovdarors | 11 6 €« — avnp s, R. | 117 yun] yurn | 119 avnp — 
Beov 16, O. | 11 10 n yuvn ogedt] overdn n yuvn | 11 11 yurn xwpes 
avépos ovre avnp xwpts yuvatkos] | avnp xwpis yuvatkos ouvTe yur7n 
xwpis avdpos | 11 12 ovrw] ovrws | 11 14 ovde 1 yvats aun] 7 ovde 
auvtn n guaots | pev] om | 11 15 avn dedorat] dedoras aurn | 11 17 TouvTO 
— vuwy 20, R. | 11 17 wapayyeAd\wy ovk eravw] tapayyed\Aw ovK 
eravwy | 11 19 kat 2°] om 

Il Cor 42 tov—oorpa 7, O.| 44 Karavyaca] avyacat | 
Katavyaca] avyacae + avros | 105 Kat atxuadwrifovres — 
nues 7, Lake. | 10 6 erouuws] ev eroruw | 10 8 eav — ovrKpivovTes 
eav[rous] 12, O. | 10 8 eav] + re | kas 1°] om | mepocor] mepio- 
gorepov | Kupios] + nuy | 109 de] om | et] om | 10 10 emtorodat 
pev] ev emcoroda | 10 12 [eav]rors ov — aperpa 15, L. | 10 12 our- 
tacw] ouvcacw | 10 13 pepiocev] perpicev | 10 14 axa] + ap | 
10 15 Kavxwyevo. — xavxacOw 17, L. | 1015 de] om | vywr] + &v 
uuty | Kavova] praem tov | 10 18 ov — yuwoe 11 6, O. | 113 €&- 
ratnoev evav] evay e&nratnoev | gOapy] praem ovtws | amdornros| 
+ kav ayvwrnros | tov xpiorov] xpiorov | 114 tnoovy] om | 7 
mvevua erepov] n erepov mvevua | 116 add ev — dAaBwr sg, L. | 
117 euavrov] eavrov | 11 12 wa evxoyw — o Nadw 17,0. | 1117 add 
— vrepBaddovrws 23, O. | 11 17 ws] om | 11 20 es mpoowrov vas] 
uuas es mpoowmov | 11 21 nodevnxapev] nodevnoapev | 11 23 ev 
gudvakars — oxavdadiferar 29, O. | 11 29 Kav ovK eyw — owparos 
ovx oda 12 2, 0. | 11 30 acBeras] + wou | 11 31 kuptov] + nuwr | 
121 «| om | de] yap | 12 2 rovovrov — nxovoey 1, L. | 12 2 Tov 
TpiTov| TpiTou 

Gal 11 mavAos — auaptwy 4, O. | 13 xKuptov] + nuwy enoov 
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xpiorov | 14 nuwv orws — medw 10, O. | 14 amo] ex | OeAnow] To 
OedAnua | 15 ear] om | tous] om | 1.6 ovtw] ovrws | vay] om | 
1 9 mpoeipnxaper] mpoepnxa | 29 kat BapvaBa — adnear 14, O. | 
29 nues] + wev | es ra] ra | 210 xngas merpos | 2 14 Tov — 
yevowto 17, O. | 2 14 Kae ovxe covdatxws fs] (ns Kar ovx cvovdarkws | 
mus] te | 2 16 de] om | tnoovy xprorov] xpiorov enoouy | e& Epyov 
vowou ov SixawOnoerat] ov dixawwOnoerar ef Epywv vopuou | 4 27 7 OUK 
wd.vovoa — matdtoxnv 30, R. | 4 28 vpes... eore] ues... eoper | 
4 29 ovrw] ovrws | 4 30 ov — amexdexoueda 5 5, O. | 4 30 um] om | 
4 31 do] nuots? | 5 1 edXevPepia] + ovy | xproros] praem 9 | ornre] 
ornxere | ornre ovy] ornxere | 5 4 xptorov] praem tov | yap] de | 
5 6ev — gpovere 10, R. | 5 10 gpoverte] ypovnonre 

Col 1 23 [24] vuy — pvornpiov ro 26, R. | 1 24 mabnuacr pov] 
mabnuact | avardnpw] avravardnpw | o] os | 1 26 amoxexpuupevov 
— avrwy 2 2, O. | 1 26 yur] vue | vor] vu de | 1 27 0 Beos| om | 
n €dmis] 0 Oeos | 1 28 mavra avOpwrov] om | 1 20 Geov] om | 21 Aao- 
Sexcav] + kar Twv ev veparrors | eopaxacr] ewpaxacr | 2 2 cvuBiBac- 
Oevres — girocoguas 8, O. | 22 oupBiBacbevres] + ev ayarn | 
m\ouros] mAovrov | rou Oeou] + Kar Tov marpos Kat Tov xpicrov | 
2 3 emiyvwoews] yuwoews | 2 4 rovro] + de | un dus] wn Tus | 2 7 TH] 
praem ev | 28 xa xevns — capkos 11, R. | 211 owyaros| + Tw 
auapriwy | 217 tro—Oeov 19, R. | 217 xpiorov] praem ov | 
2 18 eopaxer] ewpaxev | 2 20 ec — gavepwinoecbar 3 4,0. | 3 2 €orw 
0 xptoros] o xpioros eoriv | rns] om | 3 4 nuwr] vuwy | 34 ev — 
edAnv 1, O. | 37 rovrows] avros | 3.8 wavra] praem ra | 3 11 Kat 
tovdaros — addAndwv 13, O. | 3 11 xptoros] + Te 

I Thess. 2 9 uvnuovevere — adnOws 13, O. | 2 9 vuwr] praem é | 
2 10 yap] om | 2 12 vuas] nuas | 2 13 Aoyor] praem rov | 4 4 eavrov 
— girorimcba 11, O. | 46 Tw] Tu | kar 3°] om | 48 Kat] om | 
didovra] dovra | 4 9 exerar] exouev | ypagerOat] ypagew | ypagec- 
Gat] ypagew vu | 4 11 meprocevery] repicocey 

Heb 1 3 pnuart — ets Tov 8, O. | 1 3 avrou] + & eavrov | 1 4 ow] 
+ xat | 29 wabnua — rns 10, R. | 211 50 — xe [kouvwynxer] 14, 
14 wa — aBpaap 16, O. | 2 11 adeAgous] om | 2 12 eyw] praem cdo | 
215 amaddakn] amaddake | 217 wa— repafoluevors] 18, R. | 
3 13 axpis — onuepor 15, 16 Taperixpavav — ecoe[AevoeaHai] 18, O. | 
3 14 Tov Xpiorou yeyovaper] yeyovouer Tov xpiaTou | vrocTacews] + 
avrou | 4 12 {wy — evvowy 12, 13 mpos — nuwy 15, O. | 4 12 puxns] 





woah 
Yorn “ me a att 
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Codex 93 (Biblioteca Nazionale, Naples II A 7): 
Galatians 2 12 — 3 16 
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+ re | 101 twy pedrdovTrwy — gov 7, O. | 102 ov] ove + ap | 


xexabapiopevous] Kexabappevovs | 10 6 nvdoxnoas] evdoxnoas | 107 
o Beos] om | 10 32 [vme]ueare — Yuxn pov as, O. | 10 34 deopuors] 
Seopors | deopors] Seopors + pov | vraptw] + ev ovpavos | 
10 35 weyadny picbarodoctay] uicParodoc.ay peyadnv | 10 38 pov 1°] 
om | 12 10 oc — moddot 15, O. | 12 11 amodidwor] + dixacoovrns | 
12 13 xa] om | 1215 d¢ avrns] dua ravrns | woddot] praem or | 
12 16 un — Wnragwuerw is, R. | 12 17 yap] om | 12 18 rupt] om | 
13 21 evwriov — nyoupevous 24, R. | 13 21 auwvas] + rw awry | 
13 24 rovs] om | 13 24 kat — apny 26, O. 

I Tim 1 4 unde — vopodidacxador 7, R. | 1 afnrynces! extnrnoes | 
1 5 cuverdnoews| + ayabns | 1 7 un — vBprorny 13, O. | 19 Te] de | 
111 tn] om | 113 mpwrov] mpwrepov | 1 13 adda — orpareay is, 
O. | 1 13 adda] add | 1 16 mpwrw] mpwrov | amracay] aca | 
118 es] exe | orparevn] orparever | 1 19 exwy — avriduTpov 2 6, 
O. | 21 a7av] wav | 2 ses] | 2 6 vtep — eva is, O. | 2 8 oaras] 
ootovs | 29 woavtws] + Kat | yuvaixas] praem ras | xpvow] 
xpvow | 2 11-12 didacxew de yuvack] yuvarxe be dSidacxew | 2 14 
[15] pera — avertAnumrov 32, R. | 32 avemtAnumrov] avem- 
Anwrov | 37 de — engov [13] 14, O. | 37 de] + avrov | 69 oo — 
mavra 13, O. | 6 11 mpavrabeay] rpairnra 

Il Tim 117 ad\\a—ovv 21, R. | 118 denxovncey] + yor | 
2 1 wou — kaxoupyos 9, O. | 2 3 cuvxaxorabnaov] ov Kaxorabynoov | 
Xptarov tngov] tnoov xpiorou | 2 7 dwoe] dwn 

Tit 1 1 mavdos — owrn[pos] 3, O. | 1 2 ev] ew | 1 15 amorous — 
ayabas 25, O. | 313 fnvav — apny 15, O. | 313 wndeval under 


The 165-odd variants disclosed in this collation of the text of Cod. 93 
with the extant text of Cod. H make some matters certain and others 
probable. The coilation establishes the fact that the two codices do not 
have the same text; the question of text-types, families, and other rela- 
tions will require further analysis.* Further, the nature of the variants 
between these two MSS makes it impossible to suppose that their texts 
have been corrected against the same dvriypagov of Pamphilus. The 
text of 93 may have been so corrected, or that of H may have been, but 
not the text of both MSS. The texts are too different. This point raises 
the question of whether, on the one hand, the texts of H and 93 have been 
corrected against different exemplars of Pamphilus, and there are refer- 


26 See now E. C. Colwell, ‘‘The Significance of Grouping of New Testament Manu- 
scripts,” NTS, II (1958), 73-92. 
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ences to 4vtiypaga;?’ or whether, on the other hand, one of our MSS has 
been corrected against the text of Pamphilus, and the other has not; and 
in this case which MS. To resolve these alternatives requires information 
which is not now available; we must have some exact idea of what the 
text of Pamphilus was like, and we must understand the textual com- 
plexion of codices H and 93. 

The text of Pamphilus has been the subject of several studies. These 
I have elsewhere reviewed in the course of introducing some new data 
on the text of Pamphilus and find that the text of Pamphilus was most 
like that of Cod. Vaticanus.?* This means, if the statement about the 
text of H by Lagrange be accepted (B),?® that H may have been corrected 
to the text of Pamphilus. What the textual complexion of H and 93 is 
does not admit of direct verification. No published critical apparatus 
is adequate for identification of those witnesses with which the two 
codices agree, for many of the variants cannot be found in any apparatus. 
In addition, analysis of the textual complexion of the two MSS must also 
include those readings which differ from both H and 93, when they agree 
and when they differ. The apparatus of Tischendorf permits examina- 
tion of some ninety of our readings. This examination shows that H 
reads most frequently with &, A, and B, and infrequently with K, L, 
and the Textus Receptus; 93, however, reads most frequently with K, 
L, and the Textus Receptus, and infrequently with &, A, and B. The 
“Western” witnesses D, E, F, G, are not high or low in support of either 
H or 93. 

That H and 93 were corrected against different exemplars of Pam- 
philus can hardly be ruled out: there are colophons referring to exemplars 
or copies in Caesarea, there were doubtless a number of MSS of the 
epistles in the library of Pamphilus, and the existence of a text for the 
epistles preferred or created at Caesarea, perhaps a recension, has yet 
to be made sure. On the other hand, this alternative appears less likely 
than that one of our MSS was collated with the text of Pamphilus and 
the other was not. If the examinations of the textual complexions of 
H, 93, and Pamphilus referred to be sustained, one matter is clear: we 
have evidence of the existence in Caesarea of an exemplar with a text 
like H; we do not have evidence of the existence of an exemplar in Cae- 
sarea with a text like 93. 

Examination of the textual character of H, 93, and Pamphilus indi- 
cates that H was corrected to the text of Pamphilus, but that 93 was not. 
What we know a priori, namely that the eleventh century 93 could hardly 


31 The following colophon is given by Zacagni, Collectanea, p. 513, at the end of the 
epistle of St. Jude: avreBAnOn 5¢ r&v Tpatewy xal Kabodcxav ériorodGy 7d BiBAtov 
mpds Ta GxpiBH avriypaga tev tv Kascapeia BiBr.wbnxns EtoeBiov rod Tapgidov. 

38 See n. 23. 

29 See n. 7. 
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have been corrected against an exemplar in the library of Caesarea, since 
this library was severly damaged, if not destroyed, in the seventh century, 
might be thought decisive confirmation of this conclusion. There remain 
the possibilities, however, either that 93 was corrected against a copy 
which was once in the library in Caesarea, but was in the eleventh century 
no longer so, or that 93 was copied in the eleventh century from a MS 
which at an earlier time had been collated with an exemplar in the library 
of Pamphilus. The principal problem attending the former alternative 
is still that of verifying the connection of this supposed exemplar of 93 
with Caesarea. The latter alternative is, of course, exactly that suggested 
by the virtually identical colophons of H and 93. 

The character of the variants between H and 93, more important than 
their number, shows that the present text of 93 cannot have been derived 
from the present text of H. By virtue of their respective dates and the 
similarity of their colophons H is the most likely candidate for the 
archetype of 93, but 93 may actually have been based upon another 
archetype presumably coliated with the exemplar of Pamphilus. On the 
other hand, we may suppose that the text of 93 was taken from that of H, 
but that the text of 93 was afterward changed, (or for that matter that 
the text of H was altered subsequent to the copying or collation, or that 
both have undergone modification). In the event that the text of 93 or 
of H was changed after 93 had been compared with H, the resultant text 
of either or both that had been changed would not be that described by 
the colophon. While this situation is in its several varieties by no means 
impossible, there is nothing to lend probability to it. 

We are left then with a number of issues not decisively resolved, but 
the several possibilities do not all enjoy equal likelihood. The most 
probable conspectus appears to be as follows: Cod. 93 is an Euthalian 
MS with a colophon borrowed from Cod. H or a sister MS; the text of 
Cod. 93 is dissimilar to that of Cod. H, without established connection 
with Pamphilus or Caesarea, and Byzantine in character. Cod. H, on 
the other hand, may well have a text which reflects that of both Pam- 
philus?® and Caesarea. 


3° So also Wilhelm Bousset, ‘‘Der Kodex Pamphili,”’ Texte und Untersuchungen, XI. 
iv (Leipzig, 1894), 70. 





A CRUCIAL PASSAGE IN THE DEAD 
SEA SCROLLS 


10Sa ii.11-17 


YIGAEL YADIN 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


NE OF the most important, albeit tantalizing passages of the whole 

Qumran literature in relation to the eschatological theology of the 
sect is undoubtedly 1QSa, ii.11 ff. Since one crucial word is blurred and 
several lacunae exist in two other most important places, this passage 
has become the subject of a most heated discussion.‘ In what follows 
some suggestions are made for the restoration of the lacunae and the 
blurred word, which, if accepted, seem to solve the main difficulties of 
this passage. Let us first consider the text as it stands from 1. 11 on? 
and fill in the gaps only when: Barthélemy’s suggestions are acceptable: 


1." on tea nxyd ayo [ap] own wir av[1 } wr] .11 
bio Seow nay dd wr [ ] 12° On Mmvon [ ] .12 
130) OWT WIN TYID [NIP] OMIA PAN [173 ] .13 

own bd 120 Sew m[ wo }? am yas Dd [wr p]d .14 
$15) omyons) oninpa [ Jo rn3> °Dd wl Sew pd] .15 
»~D> wr ond 1aw [wpa nty *]oan oy maya ma]e wR .16 
na .17 


The intriguing and puzzling character of the passage derives mainly 
from Barthélemy’s restoration of the end of |. 11 and the beginning of 
1.12: : 


spby on... Al 
Seow may did wenn [jmom] Na on MwoN [Nx [dx] .12 


Leaving aside for a moment the »by/7»>v crux, let us look at the 
beginning of |. 12. It is obvious that all those who follow Barthélemy 
in taking mwon as “‘the Messiah” encounter great difficulties: 


* Admirably discussed and summed up by M. Burrows in his latest book More 
Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1958), pp. 300 ff. I wish to thank Prof. David 
N. Freedman for several valuable suggestions concerning the translation of the Qumran 
text into English. 

2D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I (hereafter QCI; Oxford, 1955), 
Pl. XXIV (QCI). 

3 Taken by Milik as a scribal error for 7°, QCI, p. 117, Notes. 
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1. Nowhere in the DSS does the word rvon occur alone, implying 
the existence of ‘‘a Messiah’’ par excellence. On the contrary, the word 
is always followed or preceded by another qualifying word or words: 
enw pane mw; SS wo; S17 mx pryn men. 

2. Such a reading is in direct opposition to the main doctrine of the 
sect, i. e. the coming of the two anointed chiefs,’ since — in this reading — 
only the lay leader is described as Messiah, and the whole occasion of the 
ceremony and the functions of the Priest are ‘dependent upon the 
begetting of the Messiah.’’ 

3. It creates great difficulties in filling the following gap in a manner 
which is satisfying both from the syntactic as well as the sectarian point 
of view. 

It would seem therefore that the proper way of understanding the 
word mwnn is to restore in the lacuna which precedes it, the word }m7.° 
The combination of mwon jmon ‘the anointed priest,’ is indeed the only 
one in which the word mwon appears in the OT at all." 

Turning to the second lacuna, Barthélemy’s restoration: [}m27] 
bsnw nay d1> wer is inacceptable without the reading suggested above — 
mwon jm27 — much less with it. Nowhere in the DSS is the priest 
described as the “‘head of all the congregation of Israel.”” Such a desig- 

‘nation has no support in the OT and again, is against the sectarian doc- 
trine that the congregation is headed by the two chiefs, although the one 
(the lay) is junior to the other in certain functions. To interpret the words 
Saw’ ity Syd wen as referring to the lay leader, is equally inacceptable. 
Although the words myn 51> are connected with his title, they are always 
mentioned in conjunction with the word ww: myn dD ww); or “ATIYT N'wI; 
i.e. he is the Jay leader of the congregation but not its overall head. 
Cross’s reading: baw ny 51> wer[2 jm] is definitely an improvement, 
but this restoration was offered on the assumption that the previous word 
mwnn was to be read as ‘‘the Messiah.’’ Since this reading is most un- 
likely, Cross’s restoration too is now inacceptable. If we were to follow 
Cross in reading wxin3, but connect it with our suggested reading }™27 


4 Cf. Y. Yadin, ‘‘The DSS and the Epistle to the Hebrews,”’ Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
IV (Jerusalem, 1958), pp. 48 ff. 

5 In the present passage |. 14 and later in I. 20. 

6 J. M. Allegro, JBL, LXXV (1956), 175. 

7 Against the statement of F. M. Cross: ‘‘This is not to dispute a two-Messiah 
doctrine among the sectarians or in this passage” (JBL, LX XV [1956], 124, n. 9). 

§ Burrows, op. cit., p. 302. 

9 Cf. K. G. Kuhn “Die beiden Messias Aarons und Israels,"” NTS, I (1955), 168-79. 
Cf. also the revised English translation of this article in The Scrolls and the NT, ed. K. 
Stendahl (New York, 1957), p. 56 and n. 13. Unfortunately, Kuhn‘s restoration of the 
following gap (‘‘[for he is] the head of the entire congregation of Israel’’), and his in- 
ability to suggest a reading in place of 51/741, rendered his correct restoration of 
the first lacuna inacceptable. On this, see infra. 

1 Lev 4 3, 5, 16, 6 15. Cf. also Num 3 3. 10M v.1; CDC vii.18-21; 1QSb v.21. 
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mvon, and complete the restoration: wxin[3 7oy)] N12” OnK, etc., we still 
ascribe to the priest a title and status found nowhere else in the 
DSS. 

These difficulties stem from the fact that all the scholars who dealt 
with the passage saw in the words: bxrw my di> wena title. But this 
apparently logical assumption is not the only way of understanding it. 
Indeed in the two passages in the OT in which a similar expression occurs 
it is preceded by a verb and is not a title at all: 23 ny 55> wR NX IND 
onax nad onnawod dew’, “Take a census of all the congregation of the 
people of Israel by families, by fathers’ houses.” It is after this action 
was taken, and the twelve chiefs of the tribes were chosen that we read: 
BAYA wap mde, etc. 

We therefore suggest the following restoration of I. 12: 


bene noty did wenn [ns Non] ND ON MOR [}m>7], 


“The anointed priest will come with them and shall register (lit. count the 
heads of) the whole congregation of Israel.”’ 

Since the whole passage is directly dependent on the procedures and 
organization described in the Book of Numbers, it is only natural that — 
before the congregation should sit at the end of the days in front of the 
two anointed chiefs according to their seniority and divisions — such a 
mustering enjoined by God as a condition for the division and classifi- 
cation of the congregation according to their seniority, should be carried 
out by the chief priest. 

Having interpreted this line correctly, I trust, there still remains the 
crux at the end of 1. 11. The 5x 15v/-»>y reading, which is very difficult 
to square with any previous understanding of the next line, becomes com- 
pletely inacceptable in view of the present reconstruction. The lacuna 
at the beginning of |. 12 can hold only the word }mo7 and leaves no room 
for another word even as short as bx. It is very difficult to suggest any 
other reading since the facsimiles are not clear enough and we have to 
rely on the word of such eminent paleographers as Barthélemy, Milik, 
and Cross who had the opportunity to check “the original and new 
enlarged infra-red plates’’ and assert that “‘the text certainly read 
ywlyd."""* Yet because of the extreme difficulties that such a reading 
creates, I venture to suggest that perhaps the plates of the infra-red 
should be rechecked in the hope that the word may be read: yr. 

If this reading, which has in any case three letters in common with 
the published °5y,"5 should prove possible, we would connect it with the 
caption of 1. 11, or with the following sentence. It is clear from Il. 


12 Num 1 2, God’s injunction to Moses and Aaron. Num 26 2, God’s injunction to 
Moses and Eleazar the priest. 

3 Num 1 16. ™ Cross, op. cit., p. 124, n. 8. 

s I suggest that what was read as" is in fact an y. In addition it seems to me that 
a 1 is suspended above the end of the line (cf. QC/, Pl. XXII). 
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17 and 22 that the whole passage prescribes the rules for several occa- 
sions. Since the word yy is used in the two latter cases, it is quite 


natural to use it here too. 


To sum up, we present the entire passage with the suggested restora- 


tions: 


The session of the notables called 
to the stated meeting of the 
council of the community, on 
the occasion of their meeting.'® 

The anointed priest will come 
with them and shall register 
(lit., count the heads) the whole 
congregation of Israel, and all 

his brothers, the Aaronic priests: 
who are called to the stated 
meeting of the notables. And 
they will sit 

before him, each according to 
his status. Afterwards, the 
anointed one of Israel will take 
his seat, and will sit before him 
the commanders 

of the battalions of Israel, each 
according to his status, and his 
position in their encampments 
and their marching order. And 
all 

the chieftains of the clans of the 
congregation with the wise men 
of the holy congregation will 
sit before them, each according 
to 

his status. 


11 


17 


nsy> ty [x tp] awa wax awn] 
IBITY OX TWN 


[nk Rw) xD anX mMwrn []NdN) 
bon Sanw? nty SD wD 


Cea?) oamon pons [12 vernix 
1307) OWA (WIIN TIN 


202W)) anx IMD °D> [wR 1rI9]> 
[eR PIp> Dw Seow? miwWn 


[2197 ]Jo> IID "D> WIR 2IW" *92N) 
5991 oMyoOND) ONIN 


nv ‘Jeon oy atipn male wR 
p> wx onap> Isw° [WTIPN 


6 Cf. 1.17, [)} ayy tv yn[dywd on)y; and 1. 22, ry[y 3]. 

17 There seems hardly space in the lacuna for av[10 71] as suggested by Barthélemy. 

%® The occasion seems to be referred to in 1QM iii.3—4: ‘*wen own ‘wie niraysixn Sy) 
vp nxyd dx nrnyn nai) ty nad oporaa atyn max.” It is possible also to end the 
caption with the word 1n’7 and to connect the words 17yy ox with the following line: 
“|... of the community. On the occasion of their meeting, the anointed priest will 


come.... 
99 Cf. 1QM xiii.1, xv.4. 
20 Or [xa] with Kuhn and Cross. 
a Cf, col. i.23. 





RECENT RESEARCH IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL* 


Dr. Wilkens’ book is in substance a doctoral dissertation completed at the Uni- 
versity of Basel in 1957 under the guidance of Oscar Cullmann, whose cultic and sacra- 
mental approach to John is with slight modification appropriated. However the germ 
of the book derives from the author's father, Johannes Wilkens, to whom the book is 
dedicated, and whose unpublished study of the composition of John (‘‘Johannes 2 1-11 
unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Entmythologisierung,”’ 1951) is acknowledged in the 
preface. The relevant thesis of the father’s work was: ‘‘The Fourth Evangelist, on the 
basis of certain theological considerations, took his gospel completely into the passion 
story and thus formed it into a passion gospel” (p. vi). The present book opens with a 
striking observation on the part of the author’s father: Three stories in John are re- 
moved from their Synoptic setting of passion week and placed earlier in the Johannine 
scheme: The cleansing of the temple (2 13-22), the eucharist (6 51c-58), and Jesus’ anoint- 
ing (12 1-7). Now each of these is introduced by the stereotyped formula:‘‘ The Passover 
of the Jews was at hand’”’ (2 13, 6 4, 11.55). Thus the passion narrative — in terms of 
Jesus as the Passover lamb — begins over and over again throughout the gospel. The 
inevitably resultant outline of John proposed by the author’s father forms the conclusion 
of the book (pp. 167-68). 

What seems to have been for the father simply the key to interpreting the gospel 
becomes for the son the key to the history of its development: The Passover motif is 
held to be largely secondary, for the Passover formula seems to have been inserted at 
2 13 and 64 from 11 55, and the narratives it introduces do not really contain the Pass- 
over theology, so that they do not seem originally to belong at this position which the 
Passover theology has given them. ‘Thus the following passages are to be removed 
from their present position: 2 12-—4 46a, 6 4, 51c—58, 12 1-11, 19 14a, 31-37. When one now 
reads the gospel (with the generally accepted reversal of chaps. 5 and 6), one catches 
sight of a sequence of 4 Galilean signs and 3 Jerusalem signs, i. e. one detects the pos- 
sibility of reconstructing a book of signs such as 20 30 f. and 12 37 ff. seem to presupposes 
From this the working hypothesis of the book results: ‘‘A critical examination of the 
Fourth Gospel thus leads from various sides to the assumption that the Fourth Evan- 
gelist bit by bit enlarged and supplemented an original Johannine Grundevangelium to 
the present form of the Fourth Gospel. One must reckon with the fact that the evangelist 
laid various compositions one upon the other: The gospel of signs composed the founda- 
tion; it was enlarged with sizable discourse sections — the word joins the deed —; 
finally the gospel is built out into a passion gospel by the superimposition of the Passover 
framework”’ (p. 31). 

Actually the result is much more complicated than the naming of three major stage. 


would suggest. First of all, the reconstruction of the Grundevangelium sometimes in- 


* Die Entstehungsgeschichte des vierten Evangeliums, by Wilhelm Wilkens. Zollikon- 
Zurich: Evangelischer Verlag, 1958. Pp. 178. 
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volves the assembling of widely scattered verse fragments. E. g. p. 59: ‘‘The pericope 
of the Grundevangelium contains consequently the following verses: 10 40-42, 11 1, 3-4, 11 
(minus radra elev), 12-15, 17 (minus Téooapas . . . huépas), 32a (minus ws #ABev dS1rov 
jv "Inoois), 32» (for wou. . . ddeA@ds read gov . . . Pidos or simply Adgapos), 33 (minus 
ouveNOovras airh), 34, 38 (minus maAw éuBptuwwmpevos tv davT@), 39, 41-4, 45-46." 
Now one may wonder whether Wilkens has really succeeded in such a complicated task, 
especially when one observes him in constant debate with divergent reconstructions by 
Wellhausen, Schwartz, Spitta, Hirsch, and Bultmann. But even if he succeeded when 
they did not, there still remains the problem of conceiving of the subsequent stages of 
revision, in which the dissolution of the Grundevangelium by the evangelist must be just 
as complicated as its reconstruction by the modern scholar, and where Wilkens’ criticism 
(p. 6) of Bultmann’s theory of a redactor applies equally well to his own work: ‘‘In the 
process it went so far as to the rearranging of individual half-verses. Is that thinkable?”’ 
Yet one cannot do away with Wilkens’ — or Bultmann’s — thorough anaiyses with 
such easy a priori judgments, but must rather concede that the more one’s attention is 
drawn to some of the hard connections in the gospel, the more one is compelled to open 
one’s mind to some rearrangement of material having taken place in the process of 
reaching the final form of the gospel as we now have it. One can however remind the 
scholar proposing any given reconstruction that a heavy burden of proof rests upon him. 

The next stage in the history of the gospel consisted in adding seven discourses to 
the Grundevangelium. The discourses in question are those which attach clearly to the 
narratives of the Grundevangelium; other discourses are attributed to the final stage of 
redaction. Yet only one or two of the seven discourses are held necessarily to antedate 
the final revision. Furthermore some of the seven discourses had a prehistory of develop- 
ment before joining the gospel. E. g. chap. 14 grew in four stages (I: vss. 1-2a, 3-14, 
27-31a; 11: add vss. 15, 18-24; III: add vss. 16-17, 25-26; IV: add vss. 2b, 31b), with stage four 
corresponding to the insertion into stage two of the gospel (pp. 114 ff.). The evangelist 
is author of these stages in the prehistory of such discourses (including the prologue), 
as well as of the stages in the gospel’s own growth. 

If stage two left the Grundevangelium largely intact, stage three — the revision into 
a “Passover gospel’ — not only involves the transposition of the three stories from 
passion week into earlier positions, but also all the radical reshuffling of verses which 
inevitably corresponds to the radicality with which the modern author reconstructs his 
Grundschrift. Sometimes this third stage itself involves a series of stages. E. g. the 
section 7 1 — 8 20 grew in three or four stages (p. 103), the first of which coincides with 
the revision of the gospel into a ‘Passover gospel.”” The evangelist, after twenty or 
thirty years of such revisions, left his gospel incomplete. The redactor — in distinction 


from the evangelist — is responsible only for 21 1, 14, 24 £. (p. 162). 

One of the basic difficulties of such a conjectural reconstruction of a Grundschrift 
is that plausible decisions made at one point necessitate otherwise implausible decisions 
at another. Since 8 21 is not in the Grundevangelium, the allusion back to that verse in 
13 33 must be eliminated. But 13 36 presupposes some such allusion to leaving as is 
found in 13 33. ‘‘Must one then also give up the announcement of the denial (vss. 36-38) ? 
One cannot easily take such a step. For to be consistent one would then have to elimi- 
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nate the denial itself (18 15-18, 25-27). But that is impossible” (pp. 72 f.). To halt this 
chain of consequences which ends in a cul de sac, the author locates an allusion to depart- 
ing in 14 31b, and puts it in the place of 13 33. Yet — apart from the logic derived from 
the absence of 8 21 — 1333 fitted perfectly; and 14 31b certainly does not. For here 
Jesus says ‘‘Let us go hence,” to which Peter is then held to reply ‘‘Where art thou 
going?” to which Jesus replies in contradiction to this first statement: ‘‘Where I am 
going you cannot follow me now; but you shall follow afterward.”’ Now of course any 
final solutic.s would ideally display consistency throughout the gospel. Yet when the 
attempt to achieve consistency leads to such unlikely positions, perhaps the part of 
wisdom would be to concede that we are not yet ready for a final solution, and that the 
real contribution at the present level of knowledge would consist in collecting all those 
instances of rearrangements, interpolations, breaks, and the like, which have gained 
general acceptance in scholarly circles or can be compellingly argued from observations 
visible to the naked eye within the immediate context. Only then would we have at our 
disposal a criterion for evaluating any attempt to reconcile conflicting implications of 
“assured results’’ and to bring them together into a total solution. That solution would 
be best which sacrificed the fewest ‘assured results’’ for the sake of consistency, and 
which required fewest conjectures supported only by the need of consistency. 

Another factor involved in Wilkens’ reconstruction is a concern for orderly grouping 
of content, a ‘“‘clear outline,”” which at times moves toward schematization. Part A of 
the Grundevangelium has a ‘‘double outcome” of Jesus’ signs: the Sanhedrin’s mis- 
understanding leads to the death sentence (11 47 f.), the crowd’s misunderstanding 
leads to the acclamation as king at the triumphal entry (12 12 f.). To this ‘‘corresponds”’ 
(p. 74) the ‘double outcome” of Part B, the announcement of Judas’ betrayal and Peter’s 
denial. Part C concludes the Grundevangelium with the twofold confession of Mary to 
the earthly ‘‘teacher’’ (20 17) and the confession of Thomas to ‘‘my Lord and my God” 
(20 28). This ending ‘‘corresponds” (pp. 89 f.) to the beginning of the gospel with the 
witness of the Baptist (1 34) and that of Nathaniel (1 45). One comes increasingly to 
wonder whether such remarks are intended to stand in any relation to the evangelist’s 
intention. Is not, e. g. the following (p. 167) really too bright? “In this introductory 
section (1 i—2 12) the pericope of the wedding in Cana opens the following composition, 
anticipates it paradigmatically. For in 2 1-11 one has to do with the changing (chaps. 
6-11) of water (chaps. 3-5) into wine (chaps. 13-17), which takes place in the power of 
the ‘hour’ of passion.” Such procedure can all too easily become uncritical, as in the 
rather harmless (since peripheral) interest in numbers symbolism: ‘10 is composed of 
3 and 7, cross and resurrection” (p. 38, cf. pp. 41-43, 126). 

More important is the role played by such schemata within the work of reconstruc- 
tion itself. In the Grundevangelium ‘‘the signs of Jesus’ (Part A, pp. 32-67) lead to a 
section entitled the ‘‘sign of Jesus” (Part B, pp. 67-77), where the three narratives 
originally belonging to passion week (but removed at the final stage of redaction into a 
Passover gospel) are placed in their “‘original’’ position in chap. 13. Now since the sign 
is passion and exaltation, it is unclear why this second section, which only points to the 
sign (as did already the seven signs), should be entitled ‘‘the sign of Jesus.”” Perhaps 
it is because the passion and resurrection narratives themselves are envisaged as a third 
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section portraying ‘‘the true king of Israel” (Part C, pp. 77-91). Such a rubric is then 
given power over the reconstruction: 18 39—19 6 proves on analysis not to belong to the 
Grundevangelium, a position which must be all but retracted for schematizing purposes: 
“But perhaps the evangelist belatedly introduced this section still at the stage of the 
Grundevangelium, to illustrate the concept of Jesus’ royalty, a concept important in the 
passion narrative of the Grundevangelium” (p. 82). Conversely 19 23-27 is to be elimi- 
nated, since it “has nothing to do with the king idea constitutive of the passion narrative 
of the Grundevangelium” (p. 84). Should not the reconstruction be carried through 
purely on formal, literary grounds, and the question of Leitmotif and outline for the 
resultant document be postponed until the exigencies of formal reconstruction have been 
given adequate expression? Then to be sure such post facto examination of the docu- 
ment’s inner organization could provide a heuristic tool for revision of the initial 
reconstruction. 

As a matter of fact the main factor of content affecting the reconstruction of the 
stages in the gospel’s growth — the Passover theology producing the last major revi- 
sion — fails oddly to bear the weight laid upon it. For the whole argument that the gospel 
is being revised into a ‘‘Passover gospel’’ rests upon the three passages removed from 
the passion narrative and placed earlier in the gospel to give the gospel from the very 
beginning the Passover-passion theme. Yet in order to argue that these three passages 
did not originally belong in their earlier position, i. e. that the ‘‘Passover gospel” is a 
revision of an earlier gospel more like the Synoptics, attention is drawn to the fact that 
the three pericopae do not in.fact express the Passover theology (pp. 25 ff.; to 19 31-37 
cf. also p. 13). They were composed at the first stage, and get their Passover implication 
only when preceded -— at stage three — by the formula announcing the nearness of 
Passover. Hence it would seem that the only objective evidence that a Passover the- 
ology arose at stage three with sufficient explosive force to call for a radical revision of 
the gospel is the repetition of the temporal allusion of 11 55 at 2 13 and 64. Why did this 
Passover theology assert itself through radical rearrangement and never state itself 
theologically? The nearest thing to a theological expression of the Passover theology 
occurs already in the Grundevangelium: In 1 36 Jesus is called lamb of God, and in 18 28 
the crucifixion is dated to coincide with the slaughtering of the Passover lamb, both of 
which details Wilkens (pp. 37, 91) recognizes as expressions of the Passover theology. 

Since the monumental attempt to solve the problem of Johannine sources in our day 
is that of Bultmann, it may be well to observe that apart from such traditional distinc- 
tions in Johannine source theory as that between the signs and the discourses, and 
various agreements (as well as disagreements) in detail, Wilkens’ presentation stands in 
sharp contrast to that of Bultmann. Wilkens conceives of all stages in the gospel’s 
growth as permeated by anti-Docetic concerns, which express themselves in terms of the 
sacraments and eschatology as well as Christology. Hence the emphasis upon sacra- 
ments and futuristic eschatology which Bultmann attributed to the ecclesiastical redac- 
tor becomes for Wilkens basic to the gospel from the first stage on. Furthermore Bult- 
mann’s view that the discourse material — and thus the cultural setting of Johannine 
theology — is an (Aramaic or Syriac) Gnostic source, finds its antithesis in Wilkens’ 
view of apostolic authorship. The statistics which Eduard Schweizer had used to dis- 
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prove earlier source theories by demonstrating the unity of language and style in John, 
and which Ruckstuhl had then used for the same purpose against Bultmann, lead to the 
conclusion that the various stages of composition must be attributed to the same author. 
He is the ‘‘beloved disciple,’ who is identical with the unnamed disciple of 1 35 ff. and 
of 201. Although Wilkens does not remove the anonymity of the figure any more 
than does the evangelist, the conjecture of the gloss (so p. 163) in 21 2 referring to the 
sons of Zebedee would probably apply to Wilkens as well. 

Although presented as ‘‘consequences” of the “‘result’’ of the book, arguments for 
apostolic authorship and first century date are really too peripheral to be regarded as 
the conclusions of the body of the book upon which an evaluation of Wilkens’ achieve- 
ment must be built; rather they are relevant as assumptions accompanying the research. 

Some of the more recent foreign literature seems not to have become available 
in time for inclusion. E.g. Henri Clavier, ‘“‘La structure du quatriéme évangile,” 
RHPR, XXXV (1955), 174-95; C. H. Dodd, “‘A I’arriére-plan d’un dialogue johannique 
(John 8 33-58),"” RHPR, XXXVII (1957), 5-17; H. Van den Bussche, ‘‘De structuur 
van het vierde evangelie,”’ Collationes Brugenses et Gandavenses, II (1956), 23-42, 182-99, 
and “‘La structure de Jean I-XII,” L’Evangile de Jean (‘‘Recherches Bibliques,” III; 
1958); not to speak of the two worthwhile articles on the composition of John in JBL for 
1956 by Paul W. Meyer (pp. 232-35) and Pierson Parker (pp. 303-14). Equally re- 
grettable is the neglect of Ernst Haenchen’s sober appraisal of the present level of 
Johannine research (‘‘Aus der Literatur zum J ° nnesevangelium 1929-1956,” ZThK, 
XXIII [1955], 295-335). For Wilkens identified the basic error of previous attempts at 
a Johannine source theory as consisting in attributing to various authors what stylistic 
considerations show to be the work of one author. Ruckstuhl’s thesis is accepted so 
uncritically that Hirsch’s self-defense is dismissed as being “‘hardly of basic significance’ 
{p. 4), not needing a detailed refutation (cf. Haenchen, p. 308: a ‘‘superb article’’). 
Presuming upon this uncritical acceptance of one criticism of past attempts, Wilkens 
seems blind to the more pervasive problem of the inherent implausibility of all such 
attempts, to which Haenchen and the recent non-German literature clearly draw 
attention. 

Wilkens has in the present work displayed inexhaustible energy and patience in one 
of the more exacting and detailed aspects of NT scholarship. It is to be hoped that he 
will continue to contribute his considerable ability to the scholarly study of the NT, and 
it is to be anticipated that with increasing maturity such ability can make a lasting 
contribution. 

A few typographical errors call for correction: p. 4, 1. 8, read doubtless ‘‘Schichten’”’ 
for ‘‘Geschichten’’; p. 33, 1. 12, read 1 19-51 (for 19-52); p. 54, n. 195, 1. 4, read V. 18-23 
(for 8-23); p. 56, 1. 2 from bottom, read fKovoev for fxovcay. The omission of the 
final “‘t’’ in the name of Moffatt (p. 1, n. 6) reflects a common German assumption about 
the English spelling of names, which is I suppose valid as a general rule, if one may 
judge by the apparent inability of the English-language public to use the final ‘“‘n” in 
Cullmann. 
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Since this is Dr. Schulz’s Erstlingsschrift,* perhaps he himself needs some introduc- 
tion. On the completion of his doctorate at Kiel in 1953, he became in 1954 assistant to 
Gerhard Friedrich, editor of the Theologisches Wérterbuch zum NT, which brought him 
to Erlangen, where he became also Privatdozent in 1957. The present work grew out 
of his doctoral dissertation, while his Habilitationsschrift on the Komposition und Ur- 
sprung der johanneischen Reden is forthcoming (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, in the Beitrége 
zur Wissenschaft vom A und NT). In addition to one further Johannine study presented 
at the Oxford Congress on ‘‘The Four Gospels in 1957,” the author has published an 
article on ‘‘Die Decke des Moses” (to II Cor 3 1-18) in ZNW, LI (1958), 1-30, one on 
“Die Anklage in Rém 1 18-32” in ThZ, XIV (1958), 161-73, and a discussion of ‘‘Katho- 
lisierende Tendenzen in Schlier’s Galaterkommentar” in KuD, V (1959), 23-41; there 
are also forthcoming articles ‘‘Zur Rechtfertigung aus Gnaden in Qumran and bei 
Paulus” (in a Qumran volume ed. by L. Rost), ‘‘Die Bedeutung neuer Funde fiir die 
NT Wissenschaft” (ThR), and several articles in TWNT and the Evangelisches Kirchen- 
lexikon. Hence we have to do with what seems to be the beginning of a very vigorous 
scholarly career. 

The present work begins with a 25 page bibliography and a 56 page discussion of 
method, both of which are items attesting the traditional German Griindlichkeit. The 
purpose of the methodological discussion is not primarily historical, although 13 methods 
which have thus far been applied to John are treated in chronological sequence. Rather 
the intent is to present such a systematic analysis of Johannine methodology that a new 
method will result with inescapable inner necessity, from the Johannine facts which 
previous methods have been compelled to accept and from the Tendenz which conse- 
quently becomes evident in recent shifts within Johannine methodology. One has been 
increasingly compelled to reckon with a plurality of influences in the religious environ- 
ment attested by comparative religious study, to allot an ever-increasing role to the 
evangelist in view of the pervasiveness of his style, to reduce the amount of material 
which can be called rhythmical and hence attributed to one source, and in general to 
reduce the size of the typical unit of tradition (p. 82). For the Tendenz evident from the 
kinds of new methods which have been successively introduced into the study of the 


Johannine tradition has been to concentrate on smaller and smaller units, and the more 


a method has taken this into account the more successful it has been. 

This Tendenz is supposed to be the objective basis for identifying the ‘‘primary”’ 
methods, although the desired outcome is in fact reached only with the help of a new 
distinction between methods which, though dealing with small units, serve only to 
establish the text or to establish the hand of the evangelist, and those which have a 
primarily exegetical function. The objective basis for the introduction of this distinction 
is not made clear; however with its aid the nine methods still in current use are reduced 
to two primary ones, Religionsgeschichte and Traditionsgeschichte. The heuristic question 
then arises, as to whether there is not a correlation between the two, i. e. whether the 
smallness of the unit of tradition is not due to the variety of historical-cultural origins. 


* Untersuchungen zur Menschensohn-Christologie im Johannesevangelium, by Siegfried 
Schulz. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1957. Pp. 182. DM 18.60. 
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From this question arises the working hypothesis of the new method: Perhaps a “theme” 
can be identified in some of the small units of the tradition which will draw them to- 
gether and reveal their common historical-cultural source. In this process the narrow 
limits of the unit of tradition tend to focus attention on the distinctiveness of the theme, 
while on the other hand the identification of a historical-cultural origin of the unit 
distinct from that of adjacent units tends to confirm the independence of the unit from 
its Johannine context. Theoretically, if this method were applied to all the Johannine 
material, one would attain a complete picture of the cultural influences behind the 
Johannine tradition (including, as we shall see, intermediary stages of “‘reinterpretation”’ 
within the development of each tradition), and a confirmed list of units of tradition, 
including the grouping of units into larger (written or oral) sources each corresponding 
to one of the various historical-cultural backgrounds. 

The comprehensive scope of the methodological survey, the systematic purposeful- 
ness in identifying the dynamic at work in the process, and the explicit intention to 
derive a new method on the basis of these objective criteria give to the present work a 
dimension of scholarly seriousness and creative reflection which is highly to be com- 
mended. 

The new method is called Themageschichte, ‘theme history.’ A “‘theme’’ is defined 
(p. 86) as “‘an ordering principle with regard to certain statements of content within the 
christological discourses.”” The structure of a ‘‘theme’’ is described as follows: A certain 
term (or pair of terms such as ‘‘Son of Man’’) forms the center (a), around which motifs 
cluster, some of which are expressed (b) with a constant terminology and some (c) merely 
with a constant meaning; and of course any individual saying reflecting a ‘‘theme’’ may 
have (d) motifs peculiar to itself and not shared with other sayings of the same ‘‘theme.”’ 
“Such christological themes with a quite firmly delineated motif-pattern are the themes 
of the Adyos, éyw elut, vids rod dvOpwrov, vids, mapakAnTos, and wadw épxouat, 
to which others could be added” (p. 87). The present study is confined to themes three 
through six, which, in distinction from the first two, derive from ‘‘the apocalyptic Son 
of Man concept” (p. 180). It is this common origin of the four themes which the title of 
the book is intended to suggest, rather than a more narrow study of the one theme whose 
central term is ‘Son of Man.” 

Already within the methodological discussion, the subsequent research is antici- 
pated so as to illustrate the method (pp. 87 f.): (a) The term Paraclete forms the ceiiter 
of the sayings in 14 15-17, 25 f., 15 26, 16 4-11, 12-15. (b) Around this are grouped motifs 
expressed with verbal identity: mvedua ris GAnOeias in 1415 f., 25f., 15 26, 16 12 f.; 
the Paraclete comes (€pxeo@ar) in 15 26, 16 4b-11, 12-15; it is you (Wuets) to whom in the 
varying contexts He comes, in all the sayings. (c) Other motifs recur with constant 
meaning: in all sayings the Paraclete is with the Father; He comes at Jesus’ request 
(14 15 £.), in Jesus’ name (15 25 f.), or Jesus sends him (15 26, 16 4b ff.); the Father gives 
(14 15 f.) or sends (14 25 f.) the Paraclete, or the latter proceeds from the Father (15 26). 
(d) Motifs peculiar to individual sayings are: the ‘‘dwelling” of the Paraclete with the 
church (14 15 ff.), his teaching and recalling (14 25 f.), his witnessing, convincing, guiding, 
etc. 

To the clarity of this illustration corresponds the fact that the subsequent analysis 
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of this theme (and of the final theme of ‘‘coming again’’) are accompanied by tables in 
which the recurrence of the same or equivalent terms and concepts is giver, i.e. in 
which the existence of a ‘‘theme’’ is demonstrated ad oculos (pp. 150, 172). Yet already 
here doubts arise. For the table demonstrating the ‘‘theme” madw épxouat makes 
painfully clear that (a) the expression after which the “theme” is named occurs only 
once in John, whereas four passages are said to express the theme; nor is there a single 
clear instance of (b) other verbal identities clustering around the (missing) central 
expression. 

The reason for the choice of the Paraclete theme (rather than the more obvious 
first theme ‘“‘Son of Man’’), and for the omission of tables for the themes ‘‘Son of Man” 
and “‘Son,”’ becomes increasingly perceptible as one works through the analyses: The 
first two “themes” to be analyzed are not, according to the clearly defined and illustrated 
meaning of the term, ‘‘themes”’ at all. One finds (a) the central term ‘‘Son of Man” 
or ‘‘Son.”’ And there are (c) motifs with relatively constant meaning through varying 
terminology, as well as of course (d) elements which distinguish rather than unite the 
various sayings. But what of (b) motifs expressed with verbal identity? The sayings 
of the Son of Man “theme” which are relatively complete are 1 51, 3 13-15, 5 27-29, 6 27, 
53, 13 31 f., and it is upon these that the argument is based. Yet a common terminology 
is lacking, and when it is conceded (p. 123) that there is no ‘‘constant motif-pattern,”’ 
it seems meaningless to argue that instead ‘‘their relative unity and relatedness rests 
upon the same christological theme,” since the existence of a ‘‘theme’’ as here defined 
is precisely what has been put in question. It is of no avail to argue further that the 
title Son of Man in 662, 8 28, 12 23, 34 occurs within ‘‘splinters’” of the Son of Man 
“theme,” by pointing to the presence in each of these verses of some term also occurring 
in verses of the Son of Man “‘theme,”’ unless it has been previously demonstrated that 
these terms belong inherently to the theme, i. e. fali within (b) rather than (d). The 
“theme” thus tends to shrivel to a motif or a concept, and hence the methodological 
advance beyond Motiv- and Begriffsgeschichte is put in question. This in turn puts in 
question the achievement of the highly worthwhile methodological goal of the whole 
work (p. 75): to lead Traditionsgeschichte in general beyond its present vagueness by 
locating the structure in terms of which the tradition is transmitted, i. e. by performing 
for Johannine research what the form critics achieved for Synoptic studies. 

This problem of the existence of the ‘‘themes’”’ becomes more acute with regard to 
the Son ‘‘theme.’’ For here even (a) the central term about which the motifs assemble 
is put in question. For whereas in the other ‘‘themes’’ the basic term (a) goes back to 
the point of departure (Mutterboden) of the tradition, and persists in spite of various 
modifications (Neuinterpretation) in transmission, the ‘‘Son’’ seems to belong to the 
layer of reinterpretation: ‘The apocalyptic Son of Man became the Hellenistic Son of 
God .... The originally future Son of Man became the present Son.... The relation 
of the concept of the apocalyptic Son of Man and the Hellenistic (Gnostic) Son of God 
is now, as in the tradition of the Son of Man theme, determined through the relation of 
point of departure to reinterpretation” (p. 142). It is therefore not surprising that some 
sayings about the ‘“‘Son’’ (cf. p. 136, note 2,c: 114, 14 13, 171; p. 137, note 3: 5 24) do 
not contain traces of the theme’s point of departure but seem to originate at the level of 
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reinterpretation (or are accompanied by no interpreting motifs, cf. p. 136, note 2,a: 
1 34, 50, 6 40, 8 35 £., 10 36, 19 7, 20 31; or reflect a different point of departure, cf. pp. 140 f.: 
3 16). How then can the term “Son” be used to designate the ‘“‘theme’’? Does it not 
more correctly designate the reinterpretation? But what then would be (a) the central 
concept of the theme? It is apparently ‘“‘Son of Man,” which disappeared at the level of 
reinterpretation. Thus the second theme reduces itself to a series of further instances 
of the Son of Man theme, where both (a) and (b) are largely absent, i. e. where ter- 
minological continuity breaks down, and one finds oneself in the possession of no more 
than an amorphous series of echoes of Jewish apocalypticism. 

Thus we arrive at what is actually the major concern of the book: The method of 
Themageschichte is intended to bring to light a Thema-Tradition (p. 88), i. e. to make it 
possible to trace the history of the transmission of each theme from its Mutterboden via 
Neuinter pretation to the Johannine usage. The Mutterboden or point of departure of our 
four themes is Jewish apocalypticism, and it is the series of echoes of this common apo- 
calyptic origin in the various units of tradition, rather than a common motif pattern 
which they share with each other, that led to the view that they form a common 
“theme.”” This is why, after analyzing independently four different ‘‘themes,” they at 
the end of the book suddenly become one Son of Man (i. e. apocalyptic) theme (i. e. 
source). Thus the quite systematic derivation of an objectively necessary method and 
the quite precise and clear definition of the basic ingredients of a theme stand in a 
somewhat incongruous relationship to the actual drive of the book’s argument, and 
theory and practice tend to diverge. 

The presentation of a ‘‘theme-tradition” takes place as follows: Certain Johannine 
concepts or terms are identified which occur in Jewish apocalypticism, which is thus 
identified as the point of departure for the theme; other traits which are foreign to 
Jewish apocalypticism (primarily ‘‘Hellenistic-Gnostic” concepts) are defined as sub- 
sequent reinterpretation. Now if this be the historically accurate pattern in terms of 
which the Johannine tradition (or these parts of it) are to be understood, then the 
execution of the analysis may be regarded as successful. If however the pattern in 
terms of which the analysis is to be carried through is itself the factor in need of proof, 
then the achievement is less clear. Perhaps it should be so obvious as not to need 
demonstration that the Jewish apocalyptic would be the older element and the Hel- 
lenistic-Gnostic the younger. Yet in our post-Bultmannian day and age such matters 
are no longer so obvious, for one recalls the Bultmannian sequence of Gnostic source, 
evangelist, and finally the ecclesiastic redactor who introduces the apocalyptic element, 
e. g. 5 28 f. and 6 53 (both of which Schulz of course treats as Mutterboden). 

It does not require much reading through the lines to detect that the basic intention 
of Schulz is precisely to reverse Bultmann’s position. Perhaps only a Freudian would 
detect this in the one instance when a Bultmannian term is positively accepted: on p. 81, 
1. 9, Bultmann’s heavily laden theological conjunction ‘‘Dass” is humbled by means of 
a typographical error to the hollow and meaningless definite article ‘‘Das.”” However, 
for the non-Freudian, the same anti-Bultmannian tendency is evident in view of the 
whole structure of contemporary Johannine research, is stated in individual footnotes 
which gradually come to fall into a pattern, and enters the text in such significant 
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statements as the final conclusion (p. 179): ‘On the whole the result provided to us by 
some schools of research (!) has been exactly reversed: The apocalyptic, late-Jewish 
layer, manifesting itself on the one hand in the Son of Man Christology and on the other 
in the futuristic eschatology related to it, does not belong to the youngest layer in the 
growth of the Johannine tradition, but rather provides really the supporting foundation. 
On the other hand we had to ascribe the expressions of the primitive Christian tradition 
and the superimposition of Gnostic Hellenistic elements to the layer of reinterpretation.” 
(Incidentally this last sentence reflects an ambiguity which is never really resolved: the 
impact of the kerygma and that of Gnosticism upon the Jewish apocalyptic background 
have much the same effect, so that there is really no effort to distinguish such inter- 
mediary stages of the “‘theme-tradition’’). 

The debate with Bultmann is carried on by use of a procedure the reverse of his. 
Rather than working backwards from the present Johannine text to the immediate 
cultural context and from there back to the anterior context, the point of departure is 
the Mutterboden, from which one then moves forward until via reinterpretation one 
reaches the present form of the text. Either procedure involves a potential danger. In 
the retrogressive method, one seeks first for a cultural context to “‘explain’’ the later 
layers; and, if abundantly successful, little or nothing remains in need of ‘‘explanation”’ 
on the basis of earlier levels. Thus, in the analogous field of form criticism, so much could 
be explained in terms of the Hellenistic church that little needed to be attributed to the 
Palestinian church, and still less required an explanation in terms of the historical Jesus; 
or, in the case of John, so much could be explained in terms of the gnosticizing environ- 
ment of the final composition that there seems little need for the possibility of earlier 
layers. In the present case, where the progressive or constructive procedure is followed, 
the danger is that the postulated Mutterboden will provide such an adequate explanation 
that alternative origins will hardly be considered seriously. And as a matter of fact a 
logical fallacy does from time to time gain admission, namely the tacit argument that 
since apocalypticism normally uses a given concept, the concept is normally apocalyptic. 
Such an inference would be legitimate only if it were shown that the concept were not 
normally used by alternate sources as well. Yet this is not demonstrated. Rather the 
admitted Hellenistic-Gnostic traits in the text are summarily assigned to the stage of 
reinterpretation. Yet the very presence of the Hellenistic-Gnostic traits in the text 
should require that before they are relegated to the later development, the question 
should be thoroughly investigated as to whether traits identified as apocalyptic could 
not in some cases belong to the other element in the mixture, and as to which element 
has in each case the priority. It is here that clarity in analyzing previous methods and 
in focusing the resultant problem, and consistency in the application of improved 
method, are indispensable. 

Schulz has in the present work made an impressive and promising beginning 
of a scholarly career, and one can look to his future publications with high expec- 
tations. 

The following typographical errors are misleading: p. 103, n. 5, 1. 4, read 1 51 for 
2 51; p. 108, n. 8, the numbering of the Leidensanktindigungen should be 1, 2, 3 (not 
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2, 1, 3); p. 122, two lines from bottom, read 12 23 for 12 27. The non-German reader 
would probably appreciate the reassurance that two instances where the form of the 
article does not provide its usual service of communicating grammatical information 


are doubtless typographical errors: p. 97, |. 32, read ‘“‘ein” for “‘eine’”’; p. 98, n. 5, 1.5, 


read “‘der’’ for ‘‘die.”” 
James M. RoBINSON 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Apocrypha of the Old Testament. Revised Standard Version. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1957. Pp. vi+250. 


This edition, identical in format with the Holy Bible (RSV) is a valuable supplement 
to the other work. The short Preface which recalls the fate of the Apocrypha in non- 
Catholic editions of the Bible (Luther’s German translation and the 16th century 
English editions) reminds the reader of the importance of these books for the NT. The 
basic text of this new edition is that of the LXX by A. Rahlfs (Stuttgart, 1935). The 
Greek MSS preferred in individual cases are mentioned on p. v. The only exception is 
the so-called II Esdras which was translated from the Latin as the Greek version of the 
lost Semitic original is no longer extant. In the case of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), constant 
reference has been ‘‘made to the medieval Hebrew fragments of a large part of this 
book.” It should be noted that fragments of some of the “Apocrypha” have been 
found in the desert of Judea: a few Hebrew fragments of Sirach the text of which is 
practically identical with the medieval Cairo fragments, one Hebrew and three Aramaic 
fragments of ‘‘Tobias,’’ Greek fragments of ‘‘Wisdom” and of the ‘Letter of Jeremiah.” 
However these texts have not yet been published. 

It is regrettable that there is not and apparently cannot be any agreement on the 
designation of the group of writings under review, nor even on the designation of several 
of the books in that collection. The name “Apocrypha” used ordinarily in non-Catholic 
publications refers to two different classes of writings: ‘‘Apocryphal’’ according to 
Catholics and Protestants alike, are I and II Esdras, and the Prayer of Manasseh. 
Seven books (Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch with the letter of Jeremiah, 
and I and II Maccabees) and the additions to Esther and Daniel are found in Catholic 
editions as a part of the Bible with the same authority as the other Hebrew-Aramaic 
books which alone are recognize as sacred by Jews and Protestants. Among Catholics 
these books are quite commonly called ‘‘Deuterocanonical,’’ as belonging to another 
canon than the Hebrew-Jewish canon. Judaism considers those books as ‘‘outside the 
canon’’ and may quite well call them “apocryphal.” But the Church has her own 
authority which may pass judgment on her canon as on other important matters where 
the Synagogue judged differently. The titles given to some of those books may lead to 
confusion: Thus I and II Esdras of the ‘‘Apocrypha” are III and IV Esdras of the 
Appendix to the Vulgate. The Letter of Jeremiah is chap. 6 of the Book of Baruch in 
the Latin Bible. 

The work on the Apocrypha has been done with the same diligence and careful 
scholarship as in the case of the OT (cf. the reviewer’s account of OT [RSV] in CBQ 
[1955], pp. 463-74). The translation is based on the best available text. The textual 


notes show that the various authorities were compared and discussed. In a number of 
253 
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places the Revisers call attention to the uncertainty of the text or other possibilities of 
translation: thus I Esd 5 55, 72, 7 11; II Esd 4 11, 22, 28, 33, 34, 6 58; Jth 2 2 where the note 
mentions only the uncertainty of the meaning of the Greek, but where in fact a correction 
seems to be necessary: cf. Ball’s note in the Variorum Bible; P. P. Saydon in his Maltese 
version (1948), J. M. Grintz: Sefer Jehudit (Jerusalem, 1956/7), p. 83; etc.; Rest of 
Esther 15 9, Wisd. of Sol. 3.9 (end) where the line probably is an addition (cf. CCD 
edition; Jerusalem Bible), 16 11 (last line) where the note says that the meaning of the 
Greek is obscure. In the Pr. of Man., vs. 7, RSV gives the extra matter of the Latin 
Vulgate (with AV, P. Riessler: Altjiid. Schriften .. .[1928], pp. 348-49, Hartom in 
Kahana’s edition [Hebrew] of the Apocrypha). This fine penitential prayer might well 
be reproduced in the coming CCD in a footnote to II Chron 33 12 ff. Cf. the note in 
La Sacra Biblia, 111, 2 (Florence 1948), 163 and 500f. The textual notes in Sirach are 
more numerous, though not as numerous as in CCD which has 19 pages of textual notes 
for Sirach. In other books they are rather infrequent, and we might wish for a greater 
abundance of such notes even if this edition was not intended primarily as a work for 
scholars. 

In spite of its name the text of this edition is more than a revision. In fact, in many 
places we find here rather a new translation. The language has been modernized and 
made more readily intelligible without loss of the dignity expected in such a work. 
Everywhere we see in the new edition the careful attention of scholars anxious to produce 
a text both clear and pleasant to read, and faithfu! to the original. Perhaps it is that 
fidelity to the original that has led in places to too great literalness. Thus in the trans- 
lator’s Foreword to Sirach we have three paragraphs. The first one consists of one long 
period in the Greek which the new text preserves. This does not help clarity. Here 
CCD makes three independent sentences, as is done also by Nacar-Colunga (Sagrada 
Biblia). P. Riessler breaks up the long period into six short sentences. In all of these, 
the sense stands out much more clearly. The third part of the Prologue has obscurities 
which cannot be removed quite satisfactorily. In RSV we read: “I found opportunity for 
no little instruction”’ (text); in the note: ‘I found a copy offering no little instruction.” 
CCD renders: “I found a reproduction of our valuable teaching,” and this is explained 
in the note as a ‘‘possible reference to the Greek translation of Hebrew wisdom books 
predating Sirach.”” The diffuse rendering of the Latin may be taken in the same sense. 

A few other instances of different shades of meaning due in places to the readings 
adopted by the Revisers may be mentioned in conclusion. Sirach 13 (RSV) reads: 
“|, . the height of heaven, the breadth of the earth, the abyss and wisdom, who can search 
them out?” This rendering follows the Greek. But others prefer, with the Latin: ‘‘the 
depths of the abyss, who can, etc.’ This agrees better with the context. 15 7 (the num- 
bers are those of RSV which differ from those of CCD) are rightly omitted. At 16 
RSV has ‘“‘her clever devices,’’ but CCD (vs. 5) “‘her subtleties’ — a difference in the 
translation of the same word. At 1 15 (CCD, 13) the difference is greater. RSV: ‘‘She 
made among men an eternal foundation / and among their descendants she will be 
trusted.” The rendering follows the Greek text closely. But is the Greek correct? 
CCD conjectures on the basis of the Syriac: ‘‘With devoted men was she created from 
of old / and with their children her beneficence abides." The Greek text is peculiar; 
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the Latin is hardly correct as it stands. Hence there is room for various conjectures. 
Compare the textual note in CCD. Perhaps we might suppose: ‘im ne’émantm mé- 
‘6lam tuqqanah / wé-‘im zar‘am té’amén (?). (Cf. M. H. Segal: Sefer Ben Sira ha-Shalem 
[1953].) 

Tobit describing his acts of charity (1 16 f.) mentions that he buried his people put 
to death by the king: “‘I buried them secretly” (ethapsa autous kleptin). But his conduct 
is reported to the king (1 19): One “informed the king about me, that I was burying them; 
so I hid myself” (thapté autous kai ekrubén). According to this rendering, Tobit goes 
into hiding because he is afraid of the anger of the king. However, this is stated in the 
latter part of vs. 19, so that vs. 19) repeats, though more fully, what has just been said. 
Should not rather “I hid myself” (vs. 193) be regarded as part of the information con- 
veyed to the king so that 19 should be rendered literally: The man reported to the king 
“that I was burying them and was hidden,” i. e., that I was the one who buried them 
secretly? Cf. Blass-Debrunner, § 471, 3 (John 8 59: Jesus went out secretly from the 
temple [?]; Gen 31 27). Pautrel in the Jerusalem Bible seems to be the only one who 
thought of the possibility of such a rendering. 

At Tob 7 13-14 Raguel (the father) ‘‘called his daughter Sarah and taking her by the 
hand he gave her to Tobias to be his wife, saying: ‘Here she is; take her according to the 
law of Moses and take her with you to your father;” and he blessed them. Next he 
called his wife Edna and took a scroll and wrote out the contract; and they set their 
seals to it.” There is a variant not mentioned by RSV: “‘And he set his seal to it.”” The 
translation of Tobit does not take into account — here or elsewhere — the fuller text of 
Sinaiticus (8) which is regarded by several as closer to the Semitic original. Here N is 
also more difficult: ‘‘And Raguel called his daughter Sarah and she came to him; and 
taking her by the hand he gave her to (Tobias) saying: ‘Take her according to the law 
and the usage written in the book of Moses (for me) to give her to you as your wife. 
Have her and take her to your father in health. And may the God of heaven guide you 
on the way to peace.’ Then he called her mother and told her to bring a scroil and he 
wrote out a contract of marriage (literally: a document of contract of living together) 
and as he gives her to him as wife according to the usage of the law of Moses, thereupon 
they began to eat and drink.’’ The latter part of 14 is difficult as may be seen from the 
various translations. The solution may be found in P. P. Saydon’s Maltese translation: 
“And thus he gave her (=wé-kén).” This sums up all that goes before. 

The preceding remarks about The Apocrypha do not detract in any way from the . 
value of RSV. They concern details which leave the general sense intact. The transla- 
tion is a fine work done with great care and successfully by serious scholars. Although 
it is intended primarily for the general public, students will consult and use it with 
profit. Non-Catholic readers of the Bible who do not have those books in their Bible 
will now have the text in a reliable modern form. Catholic students will be able to com- 
pare this version with that of the Deuterocanonical books in their Bible. The comparison 
of the texts can only help to understand the sense more perfectly. 


EDWARD P. ARBEZ 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
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An Outline of Old Testament Theology, by Th. C. Vriezen. Boston: Charles T. Bran- 
ford Company, 1958. Pp. 388. $7.50. : 


Within the last few years several excellent theologies of the OT have been translated 
into English (Kéhler, Jacob). Still others are expected to appear shortly (Eichrodt, von 
Rad). A welcome addition to this list of translated works is the volume of the well- 
known professor of OT at Utrecht, Th. C. Vriezen. The English edition is a translation 
of the second Dutch edition (1954), with the exception of slight changes in the bib- 
liographies. 

The large number of current OT theologies should not for a moment suggest a dull 
repetition of material. Indeed, the continuing differences, even in respect to the funda- 
mental issues of theology, give evidence of vigor and creativity in this discipline. The 
unique emphasis of Vriezen’s study is at once apparent in the introduction to his theol- 
ogy. Almost a third of the book is taken up with a discussion of the problems involved 
in relating the Christian faith to the study of the OT. He treats in great detail such 
problems as the relation of the OT to the NT, the hermeneutical problems involved in the 
use of scientific exegesis, the authority of the OT, and the use of the OT in the Christian 
church. 

Vriezen suggests that the tension which has always existed in the Christian church 
in its use of the OT cannot ultimately be resolved. There are strong lines of continuity 
extending from the OT to the NT without which the latter cannot be understood. 
Nevertheless, there is also a sharp discontinuity between the two testaments which stems 
from the NT’s claim of radical newness. As a scientific exegete one must allow the OT 
to speak for itself, which means both a recognition of the development of Israel’s religion 
as well as an appreciation of its Near Eastern roots. There can be no lessening of 
scientific rigor at this point. Yet as a Christian theologian dealing with the question of 
the truth of the witness, one is forced to take his stand outside the OT. The OT is 
authoritative ‘“‘when it shares in the truth revealed in Jesus Christ’”’ (p. 87). 

Vriezen concludes his discussion of introductory matters with an important chapter 
on the ‘‘Basis, task, and method of OT theology.” He suggests that OT theology cannot 
be defined as mere!y a phenomenological study of OT religion, but it must be a theo- 
logical science. By this he means that the object of an OT theology is not the religion of 
the OT, but the testimony of Israel to divine revelation. ‘Oi theology must first and 
foremost inquire into the kerugmatic nature of the OT as a whole and of its parts’’ 
(p. 123). While the empirico-historical method of study must be employed in controlling 
the material, a theology must go beyond mere description and ‘with theological stand- 
ards ... give its own evaluation of the OT message on the grounds of its Christian theo- 
logical starting-point” (p. 122). 

The greater portion of the book treats the content of OT theology under the head- 
ings of ‘‘God,” ‘‘Man,” ‘‘The intercourse between God and man,” ‘‘The intercourse 
between man and man,” etc. The scope of the work is broad, and the treatment is 
surprisingly thorough for a work which purports to be only an outline. The point of 


view is generally conservative, but always with an honest open-mindedness which is 


aware of all the problems involved. 








OXFORD books of exceptional interest 





Theology of Culture 
by PAUL TILLICH 


In this book Dr. Tillich brings together the grand motifs of his whole 
outlook as he discusses the religious dimension in many special spheres 
of man’s cultural activity — politics, art, psychoanalysis, history, and 
science. “‘He reveals, in considering every subject, the breadth and 
depth of his erudition and the wisdom of his judgments.” — REINHOLD 


NIEBUHR. $4.00 


The Salisbury Psalter 
by CELIA SISAM and KENNETH SISAM 


This is a careful reproduction in present day type of Salisbury Cathedral 
MS. 150 which has never been published before. The manuscript is 
a handsomely ornamented psalter produced about a.p. 975, most 
probably at the Benedictine nunnery at Shaftesbury. The Salisbury 
Psalter consists of a Latin text which is thought to be the earliest extant 
version in England of Jerome’s Gallican version with an interlinear 
gloss in English to the psalms, canticles, and the like. (Early English 
Text Society No. 242). $13.45 


A Practical Grammar for Classical 
Hebrew, Second Edition 
by JACOB WEINGREEN 


For this second edition Professor Weingreen has filled in minor omissions 
of reference and has made other corrections of a fairly minor type. 
The book remains a grammar of Classical Hebrew based upon simple 
rules which are explained from the point of view of ordinary speech. 
The language employed is free from heavy technicalities and each 
chapter of the grammar itself is accompanied by exercises in Hebrew- 
English and English-Hebrew. $3.40 


Journal of Theological Studies 


An issue of this Journal of Theological Studies usually consists of three 
parts; an original article or articles of some length, shorter notes and 
studies (usually upon particular points of scholarship, interpretation ° 
and the like) and reviews of English and foreign theological works. 
Ancient texts, inscriptions, and the like, which have not yet appeared 
in type, are sometimes reproduced. Published twice yearly. 
Subscription $6.00 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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An obvious strength of the book lies in its clear and thoughtful coverage of the entire 
field of OT theology. It serves admirably in its\purpose as an outlihe. At times a subject 
is merely introduced, but direction for further study is always given. The book will be 
a very useful tool in the hands of students, 

The most creative portion of the book is undoubtedly the introduction. It is highly 
significant that Vriezen has challenged the traditionally accepted distinction of Gabler 
which separated dogmatic and biblical theology. He has raised a central issue in insisting 
that the Christian OT scholar, when writing a theology, must draw value judgments in 
terms of faith presuppositions. Yet at no point is this a return to an older obscurantist 
position, but an honest wrestling with the task of relating scientific exegesis to theology. 
Because the author is dissatisfied with the frequent attempts to relate the OT to the NT 
merely in terms of historical continuity, he seeks to discover a unity in ‘‘a fundamental, 
intrinsic, existential connection between the revelation of God in Jesus Christ and the 
prophetic testimony of the OT” (p. 13). 

In the light of Vriezen’s insistence upon a different approach to OT theology, it is 
surprising that so little is made of this in the actual working out of the theology. His 
treatment seldom penetrates beyond a description of Israel's faith. The reader is left 
still wondering what is meant by an OT theology judged from the “‘point of view of the 
Christian faith.” 

Another criticism can be made of the structure of Vriezen’s theology. It is a question 
whether he has significantly advanced the discussion at this point. While his compromise 


solution is adequate for an outline, it provides neither the inner unity of Eichrodt’s 


theology nor the incisiveness of von Rad's. 
In spite of these reservations, the author has succeeded in producing a solid contribu- 
tion to the field of OT theology. 
BREVARD S. CHILDs 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Old Testament Theology, by Ludwig Kéhler. Trans. A. S. Todd. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1957. $4.50. 


Although the last quarter of a century has brought new insights and new approaches 
to biblical theology, this classic German work remains stimulating and informative. 
Therefore the present translation is to be welcomed. The book appeared originally as 
Theologie des Alten Testaments (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1935). For a 
penetrating appraisal of the latter the reader is referred to the excellent review by Millar 
Burrows (JBL, LV [June, 1936], 169-72). The third edition (1953) from which the 
present translation is made differs from the original only in minor details. 

Professor Kohler feels that OT theology ought ‘‘to bring together and to relate those 
ideas and thoughts and concepts of the OT which are or can be important” (p. 9). It 
presupposes and makes use of such disciplines as historical criticism, literary criticism, 
and comparative religion, but ‘‘does not dabble in them itself.’’ For example, the author 
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as a biblical theologian declines to concern himself with pre-Mosaic religion (p. 67), the 
Ark of the Covenant (p. 122), Sheol (p. 155), the origin and development of the cult 
(p. 182), on the ground that these are matters of Religionsgeschichte, not biblical theology. 

Recognizing that the OT ‘‘does not offer any scheme for that compilation we call 
its theology” (p. 9}, Kéhler organizes his material under the headings of theology, 
anthropology, and soteriology. Although he classifies the cult under anthropology, he 
has misgivings about it since ‘‘the cult stands ... mid-way between anthropology and 
soteriology, between man’s need for salvation and God's arrangements for it”’ (p. 181). 
Many contemporary theologians will take exception to his judgement of the cult: 
“Until the time of Ezekiel it does not belong to the OT revelation” (p. 195); “it is works, 
not grace; an act of self-help, not a piece of God's salvation” (p. 181); it is ‘an obstinate, 
intricate, self-renouncing, desperate human attempt not to extort salvation... but to 
deserve it” (p. 198). 

Clarity of organization and presentation make the book unusually easy to read. The 
57 short, lucid sections follow one another smoothly and logically. The translator has 
done his work well. Only in isolated instances was the reviewer aware that he was 


reading a translation. 

The value of this book as an academic tool is limited by the inadequate treatment 
of the relevant literature on OT theology. The 182 footnotes barely touch upon the 
German literature and reflect much less awareness of the non-German materials. 

The outstanding feature of the book is its numerous word studies. Kohler, who has 


won international acclaim as editor of Lexicon in Veteris Testa...enti Libros, is at his best 
in the present volume while defining and analyzing some 70 Hebrew theological terms. 


EmMetTT WILLARD HAMRICK 


Wake Forest COLLEGE 


Solidaritdt in Segen und Fluch im Alten Testament und in seiner Umwelt, Band 1: Vater- 
fluch und Vatersegen, by Lic. bibl. Dr. theol. Josef Scharbert. Bonn: Peter Hanstein 
Verlag G. m. b. H., 1958. Pp. XIII+293. Ca. DM 35,-. (Vol. XIV of the ‘Bonner 
Biblische Beitrage.’’) 


Dr. Josef Scharbert, Privatdozent at Bonn, modestly describes this volume as con- 
cerned with a part of a phase of a problem: Véterfluch und Vdtersegen is the opening 
section of the a three-part study entitled Solidaritat in Segen und Fluch and dealing 
with a phase of the larger problem of individual and society in the OT and its world. 
The second part, on Mediator (i. e. king, priest, prophet, and intercessor) and People, 
is in preparation, and the third part, on People and Individual, is projected. 

Actually this first part alone is a substantial treatise and it is in line with the best 
tradition of German biblical scholarship. It is a piece of basic research of a type some- 
what too rare in the biblical field today. Scharbert appears to be in complete command 
of his primary sources as well as the voluminous contemporary literature on the subject, 
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and he surveys it all systematically, methodically, exhaustively, and with uniformly 
good judgment. This first part is admirably articulated and suggests in the author a ripe 
conception of the totality of the presentation. 

For the world of the OT, ‘‘seine Umwelt,” Scharbert surveys the literature of the 
ancient Near East, drawing upon Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hittite sources, 
including legal texts, curses and blessings, oracles and omens, liturgies, wisdom, and 
mythology, and for the customs and beliefs of the Syro-Arabian desert nomads, drawing 
on genealogical records, laws, the practices of blood revenge and, again, curses and 
blessings. 

He finds useful certain terms employed by D. Daube in his Studies in Biblical Law, 
particularly ‘‘ruler punishment’’ and “ruler reward” (or those terms modified into 
“‘Vaterstrafe” and ‘‘ Vaterlohn’’), p. 20, which concepts appear to be more at home in the 
ancient urban cultures than the other concepts: ‘‘communal responsibility” (‘‘Sippen- 
haftung’’) and ‘“‘communal merit,” these being more in evidence in Bedouin society. 

In the limited area of this investigation, the “‘solidarity’’ of generations, he finds the 
ties between Israel and the nomadic culture closer than the ties with the other urban 


peoples. 
His survey of the OT is extensive and detailed. He follows his theme in the laws, 


the narratives, the prophetic utterances, wisdom, and the psalms. He looks especially 

for the supposed effects of the curse and the blessing on successive generations within 

the patriarchal family, in the Davidic dynasty, and in the people as a whole. 
Scharbert considers the biblical sources historically according to widely accepted 


views as to stratification in the prophets, the histories, and the Pentateuch. But in 
view of prevailing differences of opinion in detail, inevitably. there will be some who will 
differ with this or that dating or attribution and will ask, for example, whether the 
important ‘‘the-fathers-have-eaten-sour-grapes” passage in Jer 31 and the ‘‘new cov- 
enant” passage in that chapter are correctly attributed to Jeremiah, or how early the 
promise to David in II Sam 7 took on its present unconditioned form. 

As concerns some moot questions Scharbert seems nearer the truth when he speaks 
cautiously. In the following sentence from p. 254, for example, the word ‘‘purely”’ 
saves the thought: ‘‘We do not understand Jeremiah and Ezekiel properly if we ascribe 
to them a purely ‘individualistic’ doctrine of retribution.” So too the words “‘for the most 
part” in the sentence from p. 253:‘‘ The pious in the OT who utter such imprecations 
have, for the most part, left magical conceptions behind.”’ As for this latter thought, 
surely the ‘‘curse” in the Bible betrays by its form a belief in the power-laden word, the 
spell, an aspect of magic not wholly abandoned — therefore the reservation is appropri- 
ate. But these are ancillary matters. 

As concerns his central theme in this first part of his larger work, i. e., the belief in 
the persistence of the curse or the blessing from generation to generation in biblical 
society, one conclusion, unfairly oversimplified, seems to be that though ancient Israel 
conceived of itself as an historic continuity, this vertical solidarity within time was not 
such as to exclude the freedom of choice of any generation or the freedom of the 
individual human choice. 

The analysis as a whole is convincing and free of damaging preconceptions. The 
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projected work as a whole may well become a standard treatise on the important subject 


of solidarity and the individual. 


Important it is and timely. In 1958 a candidate for rabbinic ordination at the 
Hebrew Union College, now Chaplain Norman Hirsh, wrote an as yet unpublished 


dissertation on one aspect of this subject, and he concluded fittingly: 


“Between the two ways of thinking [i. e. individual vs. communal retribution] 


there is a great gulf.... We still believe in separate destinies... . 


We still draw 


lines which divide the future. But I wonder if Amos was not after all right? Do 
not the innocent perish with the guilty? Where is the frontier that can exclude 
atomic fallout? Where is the nation with a separate destiny? 

“It is a question of ways of thinking. But it is not an academic question.” 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


SHELDON H. BLANK 





An Important New Text — 


The Chosen People 


A Narrative History of the Israelites 
by Osborne Booth, of Bethany College 





This authoritative general introduction 
to Hebrew history and religion is written 
with the conciseness and informality 
which makes textbooks valuable. It not 
only provides a thorough background in 
facts and philosophy of the Israelites, 
but also gives the reader an appreciation 
of the Old Testament as literature. Dr. 
Booth follows this main sequence: The 


— And A Classic! 


The Scheme of Redemption 


By ROBERT MILLIGAN. Current interest in biblical 


Early Days of Israel, The Monarchies, 
The Exile, The Persian Period, The 
Greek Period, Under Rome. There are 
special notes on such topics as the name 
of God, the idea of “Spirit,” the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Definitive maps of the Near 
East and Palestine in various periods. 


256 pages. $4.00 


See your bookseller for 
these volumes, both 
from Bethany Press of 


theology sometimes overshadows the fact that America St. Louis 
produced its own during the mid-nineteenth century. This 
book has been in print since 1868 and reflects the finest of 
American biblical thought of that period. An important 


document for scholars. 


$3.50 
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The Root Sabh in the Old Testament with Particular Reference to its Usages in Covenant 
Contexts, by William L. Holladay. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958. Pp. x+191. 


Holladay establishes the definition of the verb aw by external and internal investi- 
gation. The Semitic root twb is etymologically indicated. He carefully puts strictures 
on the use of the versions in determining the meaning of a word. Save in marginal 
instances his original hope in finding help from the versions was in vain. 

“The chief and safest method” of determining the meaning of a word is study of the 
immediate context. Poetic parallels, however, occur in less than ten per cent of the 317 
passages (p. 52). 

The central or core meaning of 31 is: ‘‘having moved in a particular direction, to 
move thereupon in the opposite direction, the implication being (unless there is evidence 
to the contrary) that one will arrive again at the initial point of departure” (p. 53). 

In his classification of the meanings of 31” Holladay chooses a middle or pragmatic 
course between contextual distinctions (so BDB) and semantic content (p. 57). There 
follows an exhaustive and formidable report of his work on the 1059 instances of sw 
and its derivatives. 

av in its covenantal usage expresses ‘‘a change of loyalty on the part of Israel or 
God, each for the other’”’ (p. 116), for man either apostasy or repentance. The mover 
arrives again at the point of departure, or covenantally, returns to God (p. 120). 

Jeremiah alone made an abstraction of the two opposite meanings (Jer 4 1), that of 
changing loyalty. ‘‘He explored the potentialities of the idea to its limit, using a word, 
deepening the word, and carving out an idea with the word, an idea which left Jewish 
thinking enriched in all the years thereafter’’ (p. 157). 

Holladay has done a first-rate job of looking at 3 in all its possible meanings. 
This doctoral dissertation, presented at Leiden, April 1, 1958, like all dissertations, 
however, suffers from being one. The methodology is too limited in the crucial issues; 
more than the immediate context is needed in many instances. For instance, in Jere- 
miah’s double use of 3w (Holladay accepts Mowinckel’s A, B, C, D sources) in 41, 
84, 1519, and 3119, one needs the fuller perspective of the prophet’s similar use of 
other verbs, as, e. g., his double use of ano in 20 7 and of 10° in 3118. It is the genius of 
the prophet at play here, and his meaning of a word lies as much in a full study of 
Jeremiah as in an exhaustive cross-section study of any one word. The same must be 
said of the meaning of 3)v in Jonah 3 2-10 where the full context of the writer's view of 
Jonah’s mission is necessary to a correct view of what the verb means. Immediate 
context is not enough, where fuller context exists, as a methodology in a study of this 
type. 

The author himself inserted corrections in the review copy. Even so, further proof- 
reading is in order. An index to scripture passages and a full table of contents make of 
the work a valuable reference aid for exegetes and theologians alike on the twelfth most 
frequently occurring word in the OT and on the OT view of repentance and redemption. 


J. A. SANDERS 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
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Vision and Prophecy in Amos, by John D. W. Watts. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958. Pp. 
viii +90. 9 gids. ($2.38). 


John D. W. Watts presents in this volume the fruits of wide reading and intensive 
thought, as crystallized in his 1955 Faculty Lectures of the Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Riiscklikon, Switzerland. For the layman and the specialist alike, the book should 
be of high value as an introduction to past and present scholarship. Its footnotes form 
a veritable gold mine of references to relevant bibliography, even includiag the most 


outlying and unlikely sources. 

In an interesting and sane manner, the author discusses Amos’ life, experience, and 
function. According to Watts, Amos came out of a farmer’s occupation unconnected 
with the cult, but entered the prophetic ministry which does have such a connection. 
He has associates as well as opponents. His message takes up motifs of the New Year 
festival, which involves elements drawn from Canaanite religion along with a celebration 
of covenant renewal. 

Probably the weakest part of the work is a chapter entitled ‘‘Vision and Prophecy 
in Amos.” The analysis of the structure of the visions is useful, but does not take into 
account the form of visions in other prophetic books. Watts holds fast to a previously 
published view that the oracles of Amos 1-6 were spoken and collected in the north, 
while those of chaps. 7-9 stem from the prophet’s subsequent minist>v in Judah, though 
he himself more or less unwittingly presents good arguments against such a divisior 
(e. g. on pp. 31, 67). 

An interesting chapter deals with the frequently discussed hymnic fragments in the 
Book of Amos. Watts makes some new suggestions regarding their precise limits, text, 
and role. He believes that they are elements of a New Year’s hymn, to which Amos 
alludes or which is sung by the prophetic band. 

Of greatest significance, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the concluding discussion of 
Amos’ eschatology. Of special interest is the fact that Watts derives prophetic proclama- 
tion organically from a presumed background in cultic ritual. The cyclic expectation of 
a cultic Day is believed to have been transformed into the view of a goal in the perspec- 
tive of a linear history, a transformation comparable to other historicizing tendencies 
in the OT. He finds that Amos’ eschatology is not yet cosmic in scope, but deals only 
with the “‘end’”’ of the nation Israel; this fact, by the way, confirms the existential- 
anthropological character of the OT. 

Though the work is not convincing at all points, for purposes of orientation and 
advance it stands at the forefront of the search for a proper critical understanding of 
OT prophecy. 


MartTIN J. Buss 


Cor COLLEGE 
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The Exilic Age, by Charles Francis Whitley. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957. 
Pp. 160. $3.50. 


The intent of this well-written and semipopular bock by Dr. Whitley, Lecturer 
in Hebrew and OT at the University College of North Wales, is to place the great 
theological ideas of the Exilic prophets in relation to the political trials and the intel- 
lectual ferment of their age. It succeeds notably well in this aim, bringing these prophets 
into focus as champions of a unique faith which, far from being crushed by the catas- 
trophe of their nation’s destruction or dismayed by the challenge of Indo-European 
culture, rose above them to give the world a lasting vision of an Almighty God who 
performs his mysterious work of salvation even through tragedy ai distress. 

The book consists of six chapters and an index. In the first two chapters Whitley 
contrasts the decay of the old Near Eastern cultures with the vitality of Greek, Irai ian, 
and Indian thought. Akkadian culture, he shows, had passed its zenith and had entered 
a period of spiritual disillusionment and ineffectiveness. Egyptian civilizativn had 
likewise lost its spiritual and intellectual power, and bv the sixth century B. C. was 
surviving only as a parasite on the glories of its past. The basic reason for the downfall 
of these two civilizations, Whitley thinks, was that they continued to be dominated by 
the habits of a cultural solidarity which discouraged the growth of individual moral 
responsibility and intellectual concern. Despite the efforts of her prophets before the 
Exile, Israel’s religion and culture was suffused with the same baneful influence. 

In contrast, the sixth century saw the rise of powerful new spiritual forces in the 


cosmic speculations of the Ionian philosophers and in the exalted theological concepts of 
Mazdaism and Buddhism. Thus the collapse of decadent Egyptian and Semitic culture 
was inevitable. Power passed to the Persians and Greeks not so much through the force 
of weapons as through the superiority of this energizing new outlook, in which the 
individual came to his own. That Israel was not permanently submerged was due to the 
success of her spiritual leaders in rising to this challenge and surmounting it. Although 
this reviewer agrees in general with this dictum, he feels that Whitley's description is 


somewhat oversimplified and overdrawn. 

Chap. iv is of special interest. It employs all relevant archeological and historical 
information for illustrating the life of the Jews in their Babylonian exile, and as such is 
perhaps the most useful section in the book. The remaining chapters treat the ministries 
of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Second Isaiah. Although Whitley indicates full acquaintance 
with problems of literary criticism, in regard to which he generally takes a conservative 
position, he does not enter at length into them. These three chapters consist rather of a 
running synopsis of the ministry and teaching of these prophets, with emphasis upon 
their major contributions to biblical theology in the light of their historical circumstances. 
In Whitley's opinion, the most valuable contribution of Jeremiah and of Ezekiel was 
their forceful preaching of individual piety, and the triumph of Second Isaiah was his 
proclamation of an only, universal, sovereign God, who rules all things for his purposes 
while remembering his people in his grace. Few would care to disagree with this 


assessment. 
Smon J. DE VRIES 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Géographie de la Terre Sainte, by M. du Buit, O. P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. 
Pp. 232 and 18 maps under separate cover. 1200 Fr. francs. 


The “Editions du Cerf,” the publishing center of the French Dominican Fathers, 
have been for some time planning and producing attractive popular books on the 
various disciplines pertaining to the general field of biblical studies, as a complement of 
the so-called Bible de Jérusalem, which has become quite popular in French-speaking 
countries. The last issue in this series of “Etudes Annexes” is the Géographie de la Terre 
Sainte, by Father du Buit, a professor at the ‘Ecole Biblique de Jérusalem.” Unlike the 
recent biblical atlases, Westminster, Grollenberg’s, Kraeling’s, the text of which consists 
in a historical commentary, period by period, joined to historical maps, the present 
volume remains within the categories of geography and follows a strict geographical 
method. More than one-third of the book is devoted to Physical Geography: relief and 
hydrography; climate; geology; flora, fauna, and demography; description of the 
natural regions of Palestine. The second part, Historical Geography, has a most de- 
tailed chapter on roads, whereas the listing of the ethnic groups which settled Palestine 
is more sketchy, perhaps too much so. The last two chapters deal with the geography 
of Palestine respectively in the time of the Hebrew kingdoms and under foreign domina- 
tion. The book concludes with a 52-page ‘‘Onomasticon.”’ 

It will appear at first sight that this is, almost chapter for chapter, a replica of the 
late Father Abel’s Géographie de la Palestine, to which the author refers as the standard 
work on the subject, not outdated by any means. Of course, du Buit had the benefit 
of recent surveys and archeological explorations, although this is not always as per- 
ceptible as one might wish. He could have used the discoveries of N. Glueck in Trans- 
jordan and in the Negeb to better advantage. The rubric ‘“‘fouilles satisfaisantes, trés 
satisfaisantes, tout a fait satisfaisantes,’’ which occurs repeatedly in the notices of the 
Onomasticon, may perhaps not satisfy the curiosity of the readers. Incidentally, the 
excavations at Jericho were not mentioned in the Onomasticon, probably through an 
oversight, for they can scarcely be adjudged as not “‘satisfaisantes.” In spite of these 
reservations, the Géographie de la Terre Sainte will be invaluable as a modernized com- 
pendium of Abel’s magnum opus, which, we hear, is out of print. 

We have some doubt, however, as to whether the Géographie de la Terre Sainte 
will really achieve its purpose of popularization. The presentation of technical material 
cannot possibly be condensed beyond certain limits without becoming virtually unin- 
telligible, and the lingo of professional geographers, of which the author makes lavish 
use, is certainly no help to the layman. The emphasis on the physical geography of 
Palestine and its borderlands is certainly one asset of the book, but the dry descriptions 
of routes, and the minute analysis of orographic and hydrographic elements are going 
to be wearisome to common readers, who might wish for a more pictorial exposition, in 
connection, if possible, with the historical events of which the various regions of Palestine 
were the theater. 

Eighteen schematic maps of the folding type are provided under separate cover. 
This is certainly not the most desirable arrangement. It would have been difficult, 
though perhaps not absolutely impossible, to have them printed in the text, owing to the 
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format of the book. As for the total lack of illustration, it is a severe handicap. 
Albright’s Archaeology of the Bible, which was published in French translation in the 
same series, is adequately illustrated. Why not du Buit’s Geography? : 


GeorceEs A. BARROIS 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Archaeology and the Pre-Christian Centuries, by J. A. Thompson. Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1958. Pp. 139. 


This book discusses archeological data bearing upon the biblical materials, from the 
post-Exilic period to the days of Herod, continuing a project begun in a previous volume. 
The outline is historical, covering in separate chapters the Exile, the Persian period, the 
Hellenistic era, and the Roman period. Interspersed are chapters on the Restoration, 
the Diaspora, and the Qumran community. Tables of dates, maps, and indices are also 
furnished. The language of the book is clear and concise. The tone is generally con- 
servative. 

Although nothing in the book is radically at variance with current biblical or 
archeological thought, yet the mode of approach to the relation between archeology and 
the Bible makes one uneasy. The implications of certain data are presented in such a 
manner as to suggest them as biblical ‘‘proofs.’’ While this approach may be justified 
by the reading public for which this book is designed, it is difficult to defend such an 
approach for the archeologist who can only allow the material remains of antiquity to 
speak for themselves, and hence to “support” biblical data in an evidential manner. 


P. C. HAMMOND 
LycomMInG COLLEGE 


Die Genesis der Genesis, by Otto Eissfeldt. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1958. Pp. vii+86. 
DM 9.40. 


Prof. Eissfeldt wrote a long article on Genesis which was translated into English 
for the forthcoming Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. In this attractive little volume 
he offers the original article in German, with certain changes and expansions in the text, 
plus an index of biblical passages and an end-map of Palestine in its Near Eastern and 
Egyptian setting. 

After opening with brief introductory items, Ejissfeldt goes to the subject of the 
composition of Genesis and writes about literary analysis, time and place of origin of 
the L, J, E, and P documents, and their redaction. Then he moves back to the area of 
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preliterary sources and makes a clear, succinct presentation of the various Gattungen 
exhibited by the original materials from which the later documents were composed. He 
treats the question of the historicity of the material, both secular and religious, and then 
briefly the religio-ethical value of Genesis. He concludes with a word about the final 
compilation of Genesis and its translation into ancient versions, and appends an ex¢ellent 
modern bibliography of more than 150 titles. 

It is enough to say here that Eissfeldt’s renowned scholarship dominates each 
compact page of this handy little book. 

LANSING HIcKs 


BERKELEY Divinity SCHOOL 


Phylakterien aus der Hohle 4 von Qumran, by Karl Georg Kuhn. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1957 (=Abhandlungen der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften: Philo- 
sophisch-Historische Klasse. 1957. 1. Abhandlung). Pp. 33. 


This monograph presents the texts, photographs, and analyses of four minute 
fragments of leather containing selections from the Pentateuch found in Cave IV of 
Qumran. The author identif | them as ritual texts used for tefillin (or as they are 
popularly misnamed, phylacteries). This brings the total of such published texts to 
six: the four in the work under review, the fragment published by Milik (DJD, I, 72-76) 
and the one from Wadi Murabba‘at published in part and described by de Vaux (RB, 
LX [1953], 263-64, 269-70). Since the last-mentioned specimen comes from the cave 
of bar Kosiba’s forces, and is, therefore, of rabbinically oriented provenience, it cannot 
be classified with the five other texts, which originate from the sect of Qumran. In 
addition, Milik has published photographs of several containers for tefillin (DJD, I, 
Pl. I, Nos. 4-7), thus giving us a graphic idea of the contents and external appearance 
of the tefillin of this sect. 

There can be no doubt that Kuhn is correct in identifying these texts as sectarian 
tefillin. In the first case, each of these texts contains a portion of one or more of the 
scriptural texts prescribed by rabbinic law as the contents of tefillin. That not one of 
them is complete is simply one of the accidents of attrition which these relics have 
suffered. Secondly, the small pieces of leather and minute script employed on them make 
it evident that they were intended for use as compact but complete units to be fitted 
into containers that could be worn on the forearm and head. Thirdly, that these are 
sectarian tefillin, in contrast with the one from Wadi Murabba‘at, is clear from the texts 
included in the ¢efillin and the method of writing. Whereas rabbinic tefillin include only 
the texts of Exod 13 1-10, 13 11-16, Deut 6 4-9, 11 13-21, the tefillin of Qumran come from 
a group which clearly prescribed the inclusion of Deut 5 1—6 9, in other words, of the 
Deuteronomic version of the Decalogue along with the passage introducing it and con- 
cluding the story of its revelation. The evidence of one of the phylacteries published by 
Kuhn coupled with the one edited by Milik seems to indicate that the final passage of 
the ¢efillin contained Deut 10 12—11 21. Moreover, whereas rabbinic tefillin are written 


! 
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on only one side of the skin, these fragments contain selections on both obverse and 
reverse sides of the leather. 

Kuhn briefly describes each fragment, transcribes its texts, and compares its 
orthography with that of MT. To the end of his work he has appended photographic 
plates of the fragments in actual size and triple enlargement, and finaily, conjectural 
hand-drawings of what the tefillin actually looked like before they suffered their present 
state of splintering. The textual portion is followed by an analysis of the script, the 
method of folding the ¢efillin-texts for encapsulation, and a general comparison of these 
tefillin with the ones known from rabbinic usage. Always the work is meticulous, precise, 
and to the point. It at once takes its place as a basic contribution to any further study 
of tefillin. 

However, it should be emphasized that Kuhn’s work is not a definitive study of 
tefillin. This study could have been considerably enriched had its author consulted the 
Hebrew study of A. M. Habermann, ‘‘The Phylacteries in Antiquity” (Eretz-Israel, 
III [1954], 174-77). Although Habermann did not have the texts of the Qumran- 
tefillin available to him, he had a general knowledge of their contents and assembled the 
rabbinic texts indicating the variations in usage which obtained in talmudic times. 

Finally, Kuhn once again raises the question of the nature of the Nash papyrus 
in the light of the new evidence from Qumran. Here, too, Kuhn was unfortunately not 
aware of the thorough re-examination of the papyrus by M. H. Segal in Leshonenu, 
XV (1947), 27-36 (reprinted in M. H. Segal, Massoret u-Biqqoret (Jerusalem, 1957], 


pp. 227-36). Segal has made a very strong case for the liturgical character of the 
papyrus, a view which Kuhn too summarily dismisses in favor of the conjecture that the 
papyrus was either a fragment of tefillin, mezuza (cf. Deut 6 9, 11 20) or textbook. In 
view of Segal’s cogent argument that the version of the Decalogue contained in the 
papyrus is actually that of Exodus, Kuhn’s preference for the tefillin-mezuza theory 
becomes highly doubtful, for if our new texts illustrate anything about the use of the 
Decalogue in tefillin, it is that it was the Decalogue in its Deuteronomic version which 


was employed. 


Gerson D. COHEN 


THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


Aus drei Jahrtausenden, wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen und Abhandlungen zur Ge- 
schichte des jtidischen Glaubens, [von] Leo Baeck. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1958. Pp. vi+402. DM 21.- 


The recent death of Leo Baeck (1873-1956), whose magnum opus, Das Wesen des 
Judentums (1905; 6th ed., 1932; English translation, The Essence of Judaism, 1936; 
rev. ed., 1948) has long become the standard summary of the meaning and purpose of 
Judaism, has written finis to the life of one of the noblest sons of the present generation 
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of Jewry. Having steadfastly refused to abandon his flock, he remained in Germany 
throughout the reign of Hitler, went through all the stages of persecution up to the final 
nightmare of the concentration camp, where his personality compelled even the most 
brutal of the Nazi guards to treat him with a touch of deference, and lived to end his 
days in peace and honor. 

The fate of this posthumous book is as remarkable as the fate of its author. It 
came off the press in Berlin in 1938, cum permissu superiorum, but just as it was about 
to be put into circulation someone in the higher echelons of the German government 
discovered the ghastly mistake, and the Geheime Staatspolizei was forthwith directed 
to impound the entire edition and destroy it. The Gestapo did the job with its customary 
speed and efficiency, but it could not reach a few pre-publication copies already sent 
abroad, including one addressed to the British Museum in London. It is the latter copy 
which served as the basis for this new edition. 

But if one expects to find here an explosive package of dangerous thoughts, he is 
bound to be disappointed. The high government official who countermanded the 
publicaticn-permit was quite right in perceiving that perusal of this book would have 
added courage and strength to the sorely tried spirits of Jewish men and women in 
Hitlerite Germany. Yet the reason for this lies not so much in the manner in which 
Baeck writes, as in the subject-matter with which this collection of miscellaneous 
essays deals. For Baeck covers a wide expanse of material, mostly in the field in which 
he had acquired so complete a mastery. Perhaps the easiest way to illustrate this 
point is to quote some of the titles of individual essays: ‘‘Does traditiona! Judaism have 
dogmas?”’; ‘‘Theology and history”; ‘‘Romantic religion’; ‘‘Judaism in the Church”; 
“The Greek and Jewish homily”; ‘Belief’; ‘‘The Kingdom of God”; ‘‘The origin of 
Jewish mysticism’’; ‘‘The development of ethical personality”; ‘‘Religious education.”’ 
Subversive subjects indeed to a totalitarian Caesar’s mind! 

The basis of Baeck’s thinking in these essays remains the same as in his afore- 
mentioned magnum opus: that the history of Jewish religious thought is a continuous 
process of traditional development which carries the Mosaic and prophetic heritage 
uninterruptedly through the ages down to the present, each generation adding its own 
contribution of spiritual savings to the enrichment of the principal inherited from its 
predecessors. In other words, that the progress of Judaism has ever proceeded in a 
straight line, and not in a circle, in conformance with the hitherto popular conception of 
biblical Judaism sidetracked by Pharisaic formalism into medieval rabbinic legalism 
and finally restored by modern scholarship to its pristine purity and spirituality. Baeck 
accordingly pays particular attention to Jewish homiletics, to Aggadah and Midrash, 
and stresses its basic importance as the immediate vehicle by which the rabbis developed 
the biblical ideas of the godly life in their practical application to human activity, in a 
form suitable for presentation to the people at large. Another aspect of this process, in 
Baeck’s view, was mysticism, which continued the same course of straight-line develop- 
ment of the biblical heritage, but on a higher and more recondite level accessible only 
to select devotees of this line of thought. A natura! outcome of this conception of the 
nature of Jewish homiletics was Baeck’s demand that the modern rabbi must prove 
himself worthy of his ancient colleagues, that he must be a thoroughly competent 
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scholar, and that his sermon in the pulpit or his lecture in the classroom must be learned 
and forceful enough to exercise an effective influence upon the thoughts and actions of 
his listeners; otherwise his effort and his labor must of necessity be but ephemeral and 
of little permanent value, thus making his mini: try essentially futile. 

While fully aware of the importance of the historical approach to Judaism, Baeck, 
far more insistently than his predecessors in the study of the Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
stresses the necessity of comprehending not only how Judaism developed, but also 
what it is. The laws, the rules by which Judaism seeks to regulate the entire field of 
human conduct, are but the outer vestments; behind them lie the reasons and the 
justifications for these rules and laws, and what can these reasons be if not basic ideas 
and fundamental verities? It is these which are the dogmas of Judaism, and not the all- 
encompassing injunctions directing what one shall or shall not do. Hence one should 
look for them not so much in the Halakhah as in the Aggadah, in the rabbinic homily, 
for law is developed and modified according to the changing demands of the steadily 
flowing current of life, whereas the fundamental verities taught best in the Aggadah 
remain the same always. Hence the final purpose of historical research is not fulfilled 
with the finding of convincing evidence that this or that thought or rite owes its origin 
or its development to this or that source. Rather, the scholar’s duty is to go on from 
there to trace the impact of this historical process upon the essential meaning and role 
of this thought or belief in its relationship to the ever-continuing traditional development 
of Judaism as a whole. 

Baeck is at his best when he deals with such broad aspects of theology and history. 
Like an eagle soaring at a great height he is able to scan simultaneously a wide field of 
view, and his eye is as keen as an eagle’s in pouncing quickly and unerringly upon the 
salient points of the problem at hand. As a synthesist he has few equals, and his method 
and style are those of a master, precise, concise, and remarkably readable, considering 
the profundity of the subject-matter. And he is richly endowed with that most basic 
skill which a teacher must possess — that of making his listener think for himself and go 
on from where he has left off. 

It is here that the chief value of this book would seem to lie. Baeck himself would 
no doubt have been the first to disclaim any finality to his views — both his unassuming 
modesty and his solid scholarly competence would have militated against such conceit. 
But his writings will for long remain a prominent landmark in the turn from the over- 
emphasis upon the historical method in Jewish theology to a more equitable compre- 
hension of the essence of faith and. its everlasting influence on human thought and 


conduct. 
Leon NEMOY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament, by Alan Richardson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. 423. $5.00. 


In this notable volume Dr. Richardson of Nottingham, England, defends the view 
that there can be a theology of the NT. For in his judgment the NT has a meaning 
as a whole, and underlying this is a common theology. How shall we explain the unity 
of the canon? how shall we state and account for the basic theological concepts in so 
many writers over the period of about a century? The right, scientific method, says 
the author, is to frame and test an hypothesis. Because it will have to take account 
of the present position in NT scholarship, it will differ from the older theologies of 
Gore or B. Weiss or Stevens; at the same time, if it be true to the biblical point of view 
understood in the liturgy and creeds of the Church Catholic, it will differ from the 
theology of such a “‘heretic’’ as R. Bultmann (p. 14). For Bultmann denies the unity 
and works on the basis that we must look to the Hellenistic Church for determining 
ideas. Richardson begins with unity and therefore soft-pedals variety and historical 
development. He states and elaborates as his own hypothesis the following: ‘‘Jesus him- 
self is the author of the brilliant reinterpretation of the OT scheme of salvation . . . which 
is found in the NT, and... the events of the life, ‘signs,’ passion and resurrection of 
Jesus, as attested by the apostolic witness, can account for the ‘data’ of the NT better 
than any other hypothesis current today” (p. 12). It is a further assumption by the 
writer that our NT documents in their unity constitute the only genuine apostolic 
testimony to the ministry and meaning of Jesus as the Christ of God. 

The book proper begins with a detailed study of ‘‘faith’’ in the Bible and its relation 
in the NT to obedient hearing and to repentance. Next, it discusses what ‘knowledge 
of God” means in the OT as distinct from the hellenistic world, and we see its personal 
and moral content. Jesus is the new Israel whom God the Father “‘knows,”’ that is, 
loves and calls; and in turn Jesus is the Son who alone ‘‘knows” the Father and medi- 
ates knowledge by calling and loving his disciples. God remains the hidden God, 
however, for his existence is a ‘‘mystery” and not, as in philosophy, merely a ‘‘problem.” 

In terms of the thesis, Jesus has a Christology, which he communicates to his 
pupils by words and supremely by his passion; and this Christology is restated in 
various terms by the church. Useful word studies are offered of ‘‘power,” “glory,” 
“light,”” Son of man, Son of God, and other christological titles, with some attention 
to the view of W. D. Davies that the Christ appears as the new Torah. Jesus has also 
a pneumatology, and Richardson tries to show that the gift of the Spirit as the power 
of the age to come was promised by Jesus. Pentecost marked the arrival of the Spirit 
proleptically, as an arrabén or first-fruits; but originally this may have happened on 
Easter day, as John tells us. It is the highly allusive and symbolical rabbinic theo- 
logian, Luke (!), who presents us with a pentecostal theology. The relation of Jesus 
and the Spirit to the kingdom of God is not neglected, and we find that Dodd's “‘re- 
alized eschatology” is rejected as an inadequate description of the tension between 
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the coming of the kingdom in the Messiah and the hope of the kingdom when Jesus 
will come again as the Messiah of power. All through the book the blessed word 
“eschatological” recurs with ambiguous meaning. For example, on p. 316 it must 
signify the anticipation in time that points forward to the true end, and it is high time 
that we defined the word more carefully. 

Richardson interprets Jesus as intending to found or create the church as the 
people of God with an appointed order of ministers to serve it as ‘‘shepherd-rulers.”’ 
Moreover, Jesus is the Son of Man uniquely as the Christ of the Father, but Son of 
Man also has a societary meaning: and the church is that person. We find the church, 
therefore, discussed under the two heads, ‘‘The Whole Christ” and ‘‘The Israel of 
God.” The Twelve display the character and necessity of an apostolic ministry; they 
appoint presbyters and deacons, who share in episcopal functions and in service of a 
charitable kind respectively. But Christ was the true High Priest (cf. John 17 and 
Hebrews passim), so the ministry of the church must be priestly as well as apostolic 
and “ministerial.” 

The theology of baptism finds its source in the saying of Jesus in Luke 12 50 (cf. 
Mark 1038) about his death. His entire mission was to be the suffering servant (Mark 
10 45, offering an ’asham or expiatory sacrifice), and the mission of the church is to be 
the servant of the servant of the Lord, if not indeed (we sometimes must think as we 
read this book) to be identified with the servant. Hence baptism initiates a believer 
into the Christ and his life, into the church as his body and himself, into the death- 
and-resurrection of the last Adam. Other ideas, washing, forgiveness, drinking, may 


be added to this central thought. And similarly with the Eucharist. ‘‘This is my body,” 
understood in Second Isaiah theological terms, is simply to say ‘‘I am the Lamb of 
God” or “I am the true Passover.’’ The gospels, which preserve primitive liturgical 
practice rather than simple “‘historical’’ narratives about the Last Supper, intend us 
to realize that the Eucharist partakes of the sacrificial character of Jesus’ death and 
that ‘‘in memory of me’”’ is biblical language for ‘‘sharing my purpose and recalling my 
real presence.’’ So the sacrament above all witnesses to a particular interpretation of 


history. 

Such a summary does nothing like justice to the riches of the book, e. g. on pre- 
destination, infant baptism, and the priesthood of the laity. But space must be left 
to point out that, in spite of a feast of good things, there are debatable matters too. 
Mark 9 14-29 is taken in the Austin Farrer typological way, and its purpose was for 
baptismal instruction by catechists (pp. 359f.). ‘‘An eternal sin’’ (Mark 329) means, 
we are told, “‘sin against the Aeon of Salvation,” whatever that is. Luke’s account of 
the Last Supper is really about the ordination of the apostolic ministry in a eucharistic 
setting (pp. 315f.). The ‘‘greater works than these’ of John 14 12 are the sacraments 
(p. 350). Richardson has been greatly influenced by the Austin Farrer school of theo- 
logical typology that finds a new Pentateuch in Matthew and Luke, and a subtlety 
past belief in Mark. We read that ‘‘As Christ is ‘Adam in reverse’. ..so Mary (the 
Blessed Virgin) is ‘Eve in reverse’’’ (p. 176); although the NT provides just a “hint” 
of such a concept. Surely the ‘‘is’” of the above is used in two senses? The God-man 





may have an Adam-type and he is by 
essence the new Adam. But Mary is 
not the bride of Christ; she is the 
Christo!okos, and is not essentially the 
new Eve. Such typologies can be 
dangerous. 

On the view that Jesus interpreted 
his mission at baptism (if not indeed 
much sooner) as the fulfilment of the 
servant's passion, how can’ the temp- 
tations be live options? Is it not more 
likely that they show Jesus refusing to 
be the new Moses (!) by providing 
miraculous manna; or the new Priest- 
Prophet, like Elijah or Zadok? perhaps 
as expected at Qumran; or as the new 
David? If so, it may be difficult to 
sustain the theory that Jesus and his 
church found his true significance in a 
new Moses doctrine. 

Christian baptism is a great new 
reality. Even if we granted that Luke 
1250 and Mark 1038 are not meta- 
phorical, is the new reality foreshad- 
owed in the OT? No. But possibly 
there was teaching at Qumran relating 
baptismal washing to the new cove- 
nant. Richardson allows little room for 
finding that Jesus may have learned 
from sectarian sources at least part of 
his fresh understanding of the OT. For 
instance, it is clear enough that the pas- 
sion of the servant and making atone- 
ment for the land were highly impor- 
tant for the Qumran covenanters; and 
through John the Baptist this idea, as 
it affected the whole messianic scheme, 
might have come to Jesus. More se- 
riously, is there any prefigurement in 
the OT for the distinctively Christian 
doctrine of the Word ‘‘made flesh"; or 
for the ‘Body of Christ,” once it is 
evident that the Christ is the incarnate 
Son of God rather than a prophet or 
an angel or indeed a creature? Is the 
Holy Spirit as Paraclete not really new 
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as the ‘Spirit of Jesus’? And the same must be said for ‘‘Fatherhood” in God as 
related to Jesus the Son, for ‘‘adoption” into the divine family, and for the universality 
of the new Israel ‘according to the Spirit.” There were in fact tensions in the the- 
ological ideas as well as the policies of the early congregations; else, why the circum- 
cision troubles? It is not so clear that Jesus had anything to say about admitting 
Gentiles to a church he had founded or about ordaining ministers whom he had de- 
liberately given to that church. We must wrestle with history as well as theology 
at such points. But we must not assume uniformity even in the underlying theol- 
ogy. To ignore the varieties is to do the NT an injustice, and is also to forget the 
lesson of modern historical criticism of the Bible. Richardson fails to present sufficiently 
the historical relationship of the various elements in the NT. 

A final criticism is more fundamental. To define NT theology as the framing of 
an hypothesis really means that the author intends to provide us with “Richardson's 
theology of the NT,” which he has built up and set over against ‘‘Bultmann’s”’ or 
“Gore’s.”” Perhaps his bricks come from a study of the NT itself and reflect its genius; 
but it has other presuppositions. It is assumed that NT statements and prophecies 
are true (with some obvious exceptions; see pp. 199 f. on the Ascension which is demy- 
thologized). Yet many will question the “truth” of predictions about the Parousia 
(p. 56), the millennial kingdom (p. 89), the Last Judgment (p. 343), or the “spiritual 
bodies” that may be in preparation for the elect even now (p. 345). It is quite proper 
to say that John the Seer made such ideas part of his theology, or that Paul claimed 
certain revelations of mysteries. It is not a priori essential for the modern Christian 
to make them part of his, especially when Jesus insisted on his own limited knowledge 
(cf. Mark 1332). Do we not require, therefore, another definition of NT theology? 
It is an exposition primarily. That is to say, the NT scholar sets forth the theological 
ideas and images presented by the writers of the NT documents. He does so in their 
separate variety (the theology of Paul or of auctor ad Heb. or of John) and also in their 
unity; or he may exhibit one doctrine like that of the church (the Ecclesia of God, not 
the ‘Israel of God’’). And in so expounding the materials, he takes account of the 
origin, authorship, date, and purpose of the documents. 

There are very few errors or misprints in the volume (Ghandi on p. 248; bar nasha’ 
on p. 129; xriftw in the Index. He has missed the reference to the Twelve at John 


6 67, p. 318 n.). Constant use of ‘‘Jesus’s’’ and ‘‘Moses’s” grates on the ear and the eye, 
but happily he does not write ‘‘apostles’s”’ or ‘‘concience’s.”” In future editions perhaps 
Richardson will provide a selected bibliography for the benefit of students and others. 

There will be future editions. For this book will receive a warm welcome, both on 
its own account and for the sake of its distinguished author who is well known in North 
America, and who has already put us deeply in his debt with other books. . Preachers 
will indeed find here a treasury of materials to assist them in proclaiming the Gospel 
of Christ today, and the author’s hope will be fulfilled (p. 12). This book is not coldly 
academic, but is informed with genuine religious faith; it has valuable things to say 


about the holy ministry and the ecumenical movement, and many other matters of 
special concern to Christendom at this time. It fills a blank in NT studies, and will 
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stand comparison with recent contributions in the field from writers of quite different 


outlook and presuppositions. 
GEORGE JOHNSTON 


McGIL_ UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 


Philemon Among the Letters of Paul, by John Knox. Rev. ed.; New York: Abingdon 
Press, i¥59. Pp. 110. $2.00. 


Tertullian observes that the Epistle to Philemon ‘‘alone has had an advantage from 
its brevity; for by that it has escaped the falsifying touch of Marcion” (Adv. Marc. 
v. 42). Professor Knox may entertain a similar sentiment with regard to the first edi- 
tion of Philemon Among the Letters of Paul which, perhaps because of its brevity, 
escaped the ‘‘touch’”’ of a JBL review at the time of its appearance in 1935. This 
oversight may warrant the present review of the revised edition. 

The few minor changes 


” 


“No major changes have been made in the new edition. 
include modifications of style, corrections, and additions from Knox's Marcion and the 
NT and his ‘‘Philemon and the Authenticity of Colossians.” The absence of major 
changes may be due to the general acceptance of Knox's position voiced in reviews 
and commentaries since 1935. Most have contested his thesis in part, but none have 
given Knox cause to recast the whole of his argument. 

Knox's thesis includes the following propositions about Philemon: 

1) Paul is not requesting leniency for Onesimus but is negotiating with Onesimus’ 
owner for Onesimus’ return to Paul as his missionary aide (a view supported by 
Theophylact, Zahn, Jiilicher, and Lohmeyer). 

2) Onesimus’ owner is not Philemon but Archippus (Philemon 2; Col 417). Knox 
draws this conclusion from Colossians primarily, discovering that this epistle contains 
numerous allusions to the Onesimus-problem, e. g., a) the unusually long Haustafel 
on slavery (3 22—41); b) the allusion to Onesimus by name as a Colossian (4 9); 
c) the reference to the “letter from Laodicea” (416) which the Colossians are to read 
and which Knox (following K. G. Wieseler) identifies with Philemon; d) finally, Paul’s 
exhortation to the congregation (417) to remind Archippus of his dsaxovia, namely 
his obligation to relinquish Onesimus for Paul’s use. 

3) Philemon then is not Onesimus’ master but is possibly ‘‘the official leader of 
the church” in the Lycus valley, a role suggested to Knox by auvepyés (Philemon 1) 
a term upon which Knox leans quite heavily. 


1 Among the works which comment on Knox’s thesis are — Reviews: H. Burnaby, 
JTS, XXXVII (1936), 414-16; Alfred M. Perry, JRel, XVI (1936), 114-15; B. S. 
Easton, AngThRev, XVIII (1936), 42-43; Articles: H. Greeven, ‘‘Priifung der Thesen 
von J. Knox zum Philemonbrief,”” 7ThLZ, LXXIX (1954), 373-78; P. N. Harrison, 
“Onesimus and Philemon,” AngThRev, XXXII (1950), 286-94; Commentaries: Dibelius 
An die Kolosser, Epheser u. Philemon (‘‘HNT” [3rd rev. ed.: Tiibingen, 1953]): C. L. 
Mitton, The Epistle to the Ephesians (Oxford, 1951), and The Formation of the Pauline 
Corpus of Letters (London, 1955); C. F. D. Moule, The Epistle to the Colossians and 
Philemon (Cambridge, 1957). 
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4) Knox maintains that only a personal reason will explain Philemon’s inclusion in 
the Pauline corpus. He finds a fitting personal reason in the compiler of the Pauline cor- 
pus whom Knox identifies as Onesimus, bishop of Ephesus. The reason for the bishop’s 
personal interest in Philemon is disclosed by the fact he is the same Onesimus mentioned 
in Philemon (as made clear to Knox by Ignatius Eph. 1-6). With sweeping argument 
and impressive evidence Knox (following Goodspeed frequently) concludes that 
Onesimus the slave, Onesimus the bishop of Ephesus, the author of Ephesians, and 
the compiler of the Pauline corpus are one and the same person. 

Criticisms of Knox’s position can be found in the works cited in the footnote above. 
A suggestion the present reviewer would add is that Knox’s thesis might well be 
strengthened by exchanging the roles of Philemon and Archippus, making Philemon 
the slave-owner and Archippus the church leader. Several advantages would follow 
from this transposition: a) dsaxovia (Col 417) would receive a more fitting interpre- 
tation; it would denote Archippus’ official ministerial duty and obligation, first, to root 
out the Colossian heresy and, second, to urge Philemon to surrender Onesimus to Paul; 
b) Archippus would be a bona fide resident of Colossae as the text strongly suggests 
(Col 417), contrary to Knox’s exegesis; c) the singular ‘‘thou”’ throughout Philemon 
would refer to the first person addressed in the epistle (Philemon) as would normally 
be expected, rather than to the third (Archippus); d) the church leader (Archippus) 
of the Lycus valley would be addressed in both letters (Philemon 2; Col 4 17) as would 
be expected, and the slave-owner (Philemon) only in one (Philemon 1).; If Paul 
addressed the church leader by name with reference to the Onesimus issue, t6aq uaGAdov 
would he address this leader personally in Colossians where he is facing a much more 
critical issue, summoning the éxxAnoia and its leaders to resist a growing, pernicious 
heresy? e) ouvepyés and gvorparirwns would be relieved of exegetical burdens they 
were not intended to bear. 

Finally a wozd on Knox’s methodology is in order. The best description of it is 
one which Knox offers of Goodspeed: ‘‘One does not need to find each of Goodspeed’s 
arguments convincing in order to recognize that he makes altogether a strong case. 
Even scholars need sometimes to be reminded that in matters of this kind the proverb 
to the effect that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link does not apply. A weak 
argument may not help — or help much — but it should not be regarded as hurting 
one’s case. And even the weaker arguments may have an important cumulative effect” 
(p. 97). The merits of this methodology must be tested, but not without first confronting 
its results, namely the powerful cumulative effect of Knox’s well-wrought thesis. 


Wayne G. ROLLINS 


Les deux éptires de saint Paul aux Thessaloniciens, by Charles Masson. ‘‘Commentaire 
du Nouveau Testament,” XI a. Neuch&tel/Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1957. Pp. 116. 
8 francs 85 centimes. 


This work exhibits those qualities which one would expect from Professor Masson's 
previous contributions to this series in his commentaries on Ephesians and Colossians. 
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The Introduction provides a clear and concise account of the historical setting of 
the two epistles. Masson does not consider II Thessalonians to be the work of Paul 
and offers three main arguments for this position. First, the style of the second epistle 
is much less spontaneous and more official than that of the first. Secondly, in contrast 
with Paul’s reactions to serious errors elsewhere, the reaction of chap. 2 is surprisingly 
mild and leads up to no precise, practical conclusion. Thirdly, it is hard to see why 
it is that when Paul sets out in the first epistle to reassure those Thessalonians who 
were alarmed by the imminence of the Day of the Lord, he does not refer to the premon- 
itory signs, which, according to II Thess 2 5, they knew so well. In fact, he pursues a 
quite different line of argument in the first epistle, declaring that the Day of the Lord 
will be sudden and unforeseeable. Masson adduces further arguments in support of 
this conclusion on pages 83, 94, 97, 110, 111, and 116 of his commentary. 

In his verse-by-verse exegesis of the epistles Masson provides a true scholar’s 
commentary. It is clear that he has had Bauer, Blass-Debrunner, Abel, and the 
Worterbuch, not to mention the standard commentaries, constantly at his side, but his 
scholarship is lightly worn and philological details are confined, so far as possible, to 
footnotes. Altogether he refers to the W érterbuch no fewer than eighty-nine times. Textual 
problems are discussed competently, and there are very useful excursuses on the fol- 
lowing topics: ‘‘The Coming or Parousia of the Lord’’ (pp. 37 f.); ‘The ‘Word of the 
Lord’ in I Thess 4 15-17” (pp. 62 f.); ‘‘The Significance of I Thess 4 13-18 for the Church 
Today” (pp. 64 f.); ‘‘ ‘That which restrains’ and ‘He who restrains’ in II Thess 2 6.” 
(pp. 98f.); ‘Antichrist and the Meaning of II Thess 21-12 for the Church’’ (pp. 
104 ff.). 

Masson's exegesis is not only scholarly, it is invariably lucid, and he shows an 
unusual gift for following the apostle’s exact train of thought in all its thrusts and 
shifts and anacolutha. 

Apart from the interpretation of Paul's teaching on the Advent, to which Masson 
devotes special attention in his excursuses, the principal difficulties of the Thessalonian 
epistles lie in the explication of a number of obscure and ambiguous phrases. It seems 
worthwhile, therefore, to quote Masson’s verdict on some of these problems. 

The meaning of éb0acev 5é€ ém’ ad’rovs % dpyn els TédXos in I Thess 2 16 has 
been much debated. After stating briefly four possible renderings of els TéXos, 
Masson pronounces himself in favor of a temporal interpretation and translates: ‘‘Mais 
la colére les a atteints a la fin!” 

In I Thess 4 4 he takes 7d éavrov oxedos to mean “his own wife,” not “his 
own body.” On this point arguments — and commentators — seem fairly evenly 
divided. 

I Thess 4 17 does not, in his opinion, represent a less evolved form of Paul’s thought 
than I Cor 15. ‘The translation of believers presupposes that the survivors have been 
transformed.” 

In his interpretation of d&woy in II Thess 1 11 Masson steers neatly between the 


two possible meanings of ‘‘consider worthy’’ and ‘“‘make worthy.’”’ While giving the 
pos 


verb its usual meaning of ‘‘consider worthy,” he recognizes in it an idea of possibility 
and translates: ‘“‘Afin que notre Dieu puisse vous juger dignes de son appel.” 
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The difficult phrase macav ebdoxiay dyabwotivns, found in the same verse, he 
translates with great caution: ‘“‘Tout ce qui agrée a la bonté,” i.e., ‘“‘Tout ce que la 
bonté souhaite, toutes les intentions qu'elle inspire.” 

In II Thess 1 12, while acknowledging that strict grammar requires the translation: 
“De notre Dieu et Seigneur Jesus-Christ,"’ he maintains that we are faithful to the 
author’s intention if we understand an article and translate: ‘‘Et du Seigneur Jesus- 
Christ.” 

As for the meaning of 7d xaréxov and 6 xaréxwy in II Thess 26& 7, Masson 
reviews the traditional view and the views of Dibelius and Cullmann, without com- 
mitting himself to any one of them. Here he could well have referred to the support 
offered to Cullmann’s position by Johannes Munck in Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte 
(Copenhagen, 1954). 

At the following points Masson did not quite carry the present reviewer with 
him: 

In I Thess 4 7 he interprets éwi axafapoia in a causal sense and translates: “A 
raison de, sur la base de, l’impureté.’’ Apparently, however, he would take the full 
clause in its positive form — éxddecev judas 6 @eds eri dxafapcia —to mean 
that God has regarded impurity as indifferent, and thus tolerated it or sanctioned it. 
But is this really a causal sense of éwi? It seems more natural to follow the majority 


opinion and interpret é7i in a final sense. 
In I Thess 4 14 Masson argues powerfully in favor of linking 6sa tod ’Inaod with 
&fe., not with xowuunBévras. If Paul had meant ‘‘these who will have died in 


Christ,’’ Masson contends, he would have written éy not 61a. He goes on to refer to 
the “hazardous periphrases” and “forced explanations” to which those translators 
and commentators have had to resort who have linked éd:a rt. 'I. with xoupnOevras. 
It seems to us, however, that a stronger case can be made for this linkage than he 
allows. If the linkage is made, 614 can surely either be understood (with C.D.F. 
Moule)! as indicating the environment or attendant circumstances, or (with Rigaux) 
as indicating the cause. As Rigaux observes, the phrase ‘‘to die by Christ’”’ is no more 
difficult to explain than ‘‘to live by Christ.’’ ‘‘He is not the cause of death as, in one 
sense, he is not the cause of life but he really is the cause of death being what it ought 
to be, full of hope,’’? or, one might add, of death being a falling asleep. 

In i Thess 4 13-14 Masson supposes that the redemptive work of Christ is thought 
of as being pursued after the Parousia, in order that it may attain its true dimension, 
that universality which makes it coextensive with the ruinous work of Adam. Here 
Masson seems to us to discount too much the possibility of development in Paul’s 
thinking. It is true that the word dmwavrnows seems to imply that Christians are to 
accompany their Lord on the last stage of his journey to earth, but are we justified in 
thinking that Paul has already attained to the universal vision of I Cor 15 and Rom 5 
and 11? 

While the book is clearly and accurately printed on good paper, we noted minor 


*C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge, 1953), p. 57. 
2B. Rigaux, Saint Paul. Les épttres aux Thessaloniciens (Paris/Gembloux, 1956), 
in loc. 
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typographical errors in the following places: p. 26, note 3; p. 35, 1. 21; p. 42, note 2; 
p. 91, notes 2 and 3. 
We are indebted to Prof. Masson for one of the best commentaries available on 


the Thessalonian epistles. 
; N. M. Watson 


KAREHANA Bay 
PLIMMERTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Reallexikon ftir Antike und Christentum: Sachwérterbuch zur Auseinandersetzung des 
Christentums mit der antiken Welt, herausgegeben von Theodor Klauser. Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann Verlag. Lief. 25-29: Dogma II — Einbalsamierung. Cols. 1-800. 1957-59. 
DM 12.50 each. 


It is a pleasure here, as in JBL, LX XVII [1958], 285 f. to report the steady progress 
of this notable venture. Among topics of special interest to biblical students are Dogma 
II (E. Fascher), which follows the development of usage from two senses, ‘‘teaching”’ 
and “ordinance’’;' Doxologie (A. Stuiber);? Dualismus (J. Duchesne-Guillemin and H. 
Dorrie) ;3 Ebenbildlichkeit (H. Merki) and Eikon (G. B. Ladner), which are comple- 
mentary.‘ Durchzug durch das Rote Meer (Kl. Wessel) handles a notable chapter in 
typology, while Effeminatus (H. Herter) bears on I Kings 14 24 and Ehe (A. Oepke) 
and Ehegesetze etc. (G. Delling) are obviously most relevant. 

But so also are such articles as Editionstechnik (V. Burr); this bears on the whole 
question of how books got into circulation,’ Drei (R. Mehrlein), like Domus aeterna 
(Stuiber)® and Doxographie (B. Wyss),? are no less serviceable, and for later Christian 
development we may note Donatismus (W. H. Frend), Ebioniten (G. Strecker) and 
Edessa (E. Kirsten), as also for mysticism Dunkelheit, mystische (E. von Ivanka). 

Particular gratitude is due to A. Herrmann for the great richness and variety of 
his numerous articles on Realien, e. g. Edelstein; Dolmetscher (in which W. von Soden 
collaborated) treats the whole question of how language barriers were overcome in the 
Near East.® Like all his collaborators, and not least the Editor, he has deserved well 
of the republic of letters. 

ARTHUR DarBy Nock 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


* Note perhaps the appearance under Constantine of Dogmatius among personal 
signa (Dessau, Inscr. lat. sel., 1214). 

2 Add here G. H. Boobyer, ‘‘ ‘Thanksgiving’ and the ‘Glory of God’” (Diss. 
Heidelberg, 1929). 

3 On dualism as a general phenomenon (p. 335) cf. Ugo Bianchi, J/ dualismo religioso, 
saggio storico ed etnologico. On Ahriman, cf. Gnomon, XXX [1958], 292 f. 

4Cf. J. Rel., XXXI [1951], (on Ad Diogn.) and now H. Chadwick, The Sentences 
of Sextus, 97 f. (a contribution of capital importance on the relations of antiquity and 
Christianity). 

5 Cf. Gnomon, XXV [1953], 501 f. 6 Cf. Nilsson, HTR, XLII [1949], 84 ff. 

7Cf. JTS, NS IX [1958], 318 f., and, for the broader intellectal background, 
O. Gigon, Fondation Hardt, Entretiens, I11, 29 ff. 

* Add H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich, 1, 63 f. 
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Jesus, Gestalt und Geschichte, by Ethelbert Stauffer. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1957. 
Pp. 172. (Price not given.) 


The presupposition of Stauffer’s Jesus is that after all the critical work of recent 
years the source material may be regarded as reliable enough to permit the writing not 
merely of histories of primitive Christianity (e.g. Meyer, Goguel) or reconstruction of 
the teaching of Jesus, but of a proper life of Jesus. 

This book is of more importance than its size and format suggest. Stauffer modestly 
claims that it is no more than “‘an icebreaker,’’ but it contains detailed and original 
handling of the sources, Hellenistic, Jewish and Christian. This can be followed up by 
means of the references at the end, but the less critical reader may confine himself to 
the very readable narrative. For many readers the most useful feature will be use 
made of rabbinical material, which is handled in a masterly way, though Stauffer’s 
inferences are not always convincing. 

Jesus’ birth is dated 7 B. c. after a long discussion of the census and the star. The 
early years receive 12 pages, which seems surprising, but this is an example of Stauffer's 
ability in critical imagination, using the various evidence we possess about ancient 
Palestine, Jewish customs and festivals, as well as OT and later Jewish documents, 
and of course Roman evidence, including coins. Stauffer has a sharp ear for the ‘‘echo 
of world-history”’ as it was heard in Palestine. Jesus was influenced by John the Baptist, 
and possibly to a less extent by the Qumran convenanters, but came to a definite break 
with both. He refused to be a rigorist about the Torah. Stauffer emphasizes this, as 
explaining not only Jesus’ own teaching, but also the attitude of the Sanhedrin, his 
own family, and Judas Iscariot. Jesus was finally condemned not as a messianic pre- 
tender, but as a renegade from the Law. This allows too little for the gospel affirmations 
about Messiahship, but these are deliberately underrated by Stauffer. The trial of 
Jesus by the Jewish authorities is illustrated by reference to rabbinic statements about 
the treatment of heretics which are usefully set out in the companion volume Jerusalem 
und Rom, pp. 113-22. This Sanhedrin hearing is not to be regarded (as by Lietzmann) 
as a fabrication. Both it and the trial before Pilate are historical. The crucifixion 
prompts some moving pages, drawing a subtle parallel between what was going on in 
the temple courts simultaneously with the tragedy at Golgotha. Not in the holy offices 
of Passover-preparation, but in the final agony of the apparently forsaken figure on 
the cross, was the divine work ‘‘accomplished” (John 1930). At this point Stauffer 
works in an argument that the Jewish Esther-tradition was influenced by the Christian 
Passion-narrative. This illustrates both his learning in rabbinic sources and also his 
occasional straining of the evidence. His use of the Gospels sometimes appears exces- 
sively literal in the sense of reading too much in, where an allowance for the bias of the 
evangelist is advisable, or the nature of the case permits no certainty (e. g. the words 
of the dying thief, or the inference from John 4 and Acts 8 of direct contact between 
Jesus and Simon Magus). 

But Stauffer is not uncritical in his general approach. He allows the influence of 
Gemeindetheologie in our Gospels, and holds that Jesus’ remembered words were 
falsified in a judaistic and apocalyptic sense. He gives full importance to Jesus’ accept- 
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ance of suffering as his destiny, but firds the truly distinctive element in the I-sayings. 
His interpretation of these against the _ackground of OT — especially II Isaiah — and 
the use of this in later Jewish liturgy, makes a fine climax to his work. By the Ist 
century A.D., ‘‘The revelatory Anochi counted as sign and guarantee of the divine 
saving purpose at the beginning and end of Time.” Jesus’ I-sayings clearly imply that 
his life is the appearance of God in history (die geschichtliche Epiphanie Gotts). 

There is special pleading however in Stauffer’s refusal to connect these sayings 
with Jesus’ messianic self-consciousness. This theory that he regarded himself as 
Messiah was foisted on to him (Stauffer believes) by the primitive church (Wrede 
being dead yet speaketh!) which for this reason tended to undérvalue or ignore them, 
particularly Matthew, ‘‘der Klassiker der Messiasdogmatik.”’ 

What Stauffer most dislikes about the view that Jesus thought of himself as Messiah 
is its inevitable (in Stauffer’s assumption) corollary that he must have believed in the 
imminence of the End (Schweitzer being dead yet speaketh!). Stauffer wants to keep 
Jesus free from all suspicion of ‘‘consequente Eschatologie."’ He makes the Ani Hu 
affirmations central in his thought rather than Messianism, or even the Son of Man 
or Son of God sayings, in order to present Jesus as superior to the more frantic apoc- 


alyptic calculations. 
E. C. BLACKMAN 
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Jerusalem und Rom im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, by Ethelbert Stauffer. Bern: Francke 
Verlag, 1957. Pp. 164. (Price not given.) 


Here Professor Stauffer describes the environment of the ministry of Jesus in 
terms of the Roman and Jewish ideologies of Emperor/ Messiah, from which the distinc- 
tive messianism of Jesus is to be differentiated. The book with its companion volume 
Jesus is in the DALP Taschenbiicher series. 

The first two chapters deal with the Roman conception of the ruler as Savior, and 
depends on the idealization of Julius Caesar to which German scholars since Mommsen 
are prone. 

The rest of the book is given to Judaism, under the headings of Apocalyptic, 
Qumran, John the Baptist, Pharisaism (this chapter would be better balanced if notice 
were taken of the work of G. F. Moore and D. Daube), Liturgy (both that of the temple 
festivals and of private religious observances). The chapters on the Sanhedrin and . 
procedure against heretics more particularly provide fresh insight into the significance 
of the trial and death of Jesus. 

The final chapter makes out a case for the identification of the Qumran Teacher “ 
of Righteousness with Jose ben Joezer of Zeredah (Aboth 1 4), who was probably one 
of the sixty Hasidim executed by order of the Hellenizing High Priest Alcimus in 162 
B.C. The suggestion is also made that he was executed by crucifixion, though it is 
admitted that the Scrolls contain no explicit reference to this. 

E. C. BLACKMAN 
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